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HINTS TO PARENTS OF YOUNG DEAF CHILDREN 
CONCERNING PRELIMINARY HOME TRAINING. 


[This paper has been prepared from the notes of an informal lecture, 
given in June last,upon invitation of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, before 
the ‘‘ parents’ class” in Mr. Bell’s school. For the views expressed the 
writer alone is responsible, though he has been careful to make no sugges- 
tions which are unsupported by weighty reasons or by the authority of pro- 
fessional experts. References to authorities in detail are not practicable, 
but the author is under special obligations to the Abbe Tarra, President 
of the Milan Convention, the lamented Padre Marchi, Dr. E. Seguin, Dr. 
Hirsch of Rotterdam, and Professor Goguillot of Paris. ] 

However decided our individual preferences may be for favor- 
ite solutions of the problems which confront us as educators 
of the deaf, it is a happy omen that in America, at least, there 
is no recognized shibboleth, and all thoughtful instructors 
earnestly unite in the prayer for “more light,” while they con- 
tinue to “seek a more excellent way.” 

Gratifying, promising, and suggestive as individual experi- 
ments are which have passed under my observation or come to 
my knowledge, it seems most fitting that I should confine these 
remarks, so far as practicable, to buds which have fulfilled their 
promise in the rich fruitage of matured culture and character. 

We generally agree that much may be done at home for very 
young deaf children in the way of preliminary instruction, and 
that this home training is for the most part sadly neglected. 

As soon as deafness in a child is discovered there is need for 
the development of dormant powers, not so much, at first, 
those of the child as those of the parents. They find them- 
selves called to duties before undreamed of, and from which they 
may naturally shrink, but great will be the reward if they de- 
vote themselves courageously to the work before them. To 
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this end it is well to acquire a general knowledge of the current 
literature pertaining to deaf-mute instruction. This may be 
found in the educational quarterly entitled Zhe American 
Annals of the Deaf and Dumb.* It is well, also, to procure 
copies of the primary books in language used in our schools 
for the deaf.t Every one of these little books has merits of 
its own, and parents can find many helpful suggestions in the 
authors’ introductions. To become familiar with the extreme 
simplicity of expression to be cultivated when the use of alpha- 
betic language is attempted, such books as these should be 
studied with care; and further to familiarize one with “simple 
truths simply stated,” such papers for the school-room as Zhe 
Helper, a weekly printed at the Jacksonville (Ills.) Institution, 
and Our Little World, printed at the Philadelphia (Pa.) In- 
stitution, may be read with profit. 

In addition to this special literature, Rousseau’s Emile and 
Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude, published in English by 
D. C. Heath & Co., may be read with profit. Parents will find 
also suggestive and helpful matter in Miss Patridge’s Quincy 
Methods, and in Col. Francis W. Parker’s sprightly journal, 7’he 
Practical Teacher. 

Many of our older institutions used to print, in their reports, 
instructions to parents,—the Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and New 
York being especially full,—and it is to be regretted that this 
practice has not been followed more generally. 

|The speaker here exhibited a manuscript copy of the Ken- 
tucky “Instructions,” a recent circular of instructions to parents, 
guardians, etc., prepared by Mr. Crouter of the Pennsylvania 


* For articles of special value in this connection see extracts from D. 
Hirsch’s Advice to Parents, etc., Annals, xxii, 93-103; Harly Home 
Training of Deaf-Mute Children, translated from report of the Royal 
Wiirtemberg Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb for 1869, xxiv, 9-26; 
Padre Marchid on Respiration, etc., quoted by D. Greenberger, xxvi, 
112-125; Upon a Method of Teaching Language to a very young Congen- 
itally Deaf Child, by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, xxviii, 124-138. 

+ Jacobs’s Learning to Spell, to Read, to Write, to Compose—all at the 
same Time. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Keep’s First Lessons. Case, Lockwood & Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Latham’s First Lessons. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I. L. Peet’s Language Lessons. Baker & Taylor, New York. 

Van Praagh’s Lessons for the Instruction of Deaf and Dumb Children 
in Speaking, Lip-Reading, Reading and Writing. Triibner & Co., London. 

Miss Sweet’s First Lessons. American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 
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Institution, and the 27th Report of the New York Institution, 
1846, from which he read copious extracts. ] 

Many of the suggestions just read, if faithfully put into 
practice, would be of far greater value than anything I can 
say, but I may add here a few words in regard to the use of 
signs or gestures. In my opinion, the sign-language, in the 
hands of its masters, is an invaluable means of instruction. 
By it the skilful teacher annihilates obstacles of time and 
space, and history becomes a living panorama, every quarter 
of the globe is transported to his school-room and _be- 
comes a present reality to his pupils, the stories so delightful 
to infancy become a part of their heritage, and the long line of 
Bible stories, with their sublime lessons, is woven in fadeless 
colors into their very being. To arouse dormant powers, to 
convey facts, to interpret relations, to stimulate the imagination, 
to appeal to the emotions, to regulate the passions, I know of 
no satisfactory substitute for the gesture language ; and thrice 
fortunate do I count those deaf children whose youthful minds 
are developed under the inspiration of the able master whose 
hands pluck the stars from their courses, who brings the rolling 
sea to his feet, whose arms become trees, and in whose fingers 
the budding flowers burst into bloom.* But this powerful in- 
strument of instruction is liable to be used to the detriment of 
the deaf by hindering assiduous practice in the use of alpha- 
betic and spoken language, and instructors well may heed the 
words of the distinguished Canon Carton, who said, in 1845, that 
“the results obtained in all institutions which have not adopted 
the prolonged use of signs testify, in a peremptory manner, 
against the necessity of their prolonged use.” 

But what signs are available for the parent who is not, and 
cannot be expected to be, a master of the language of gesture ? 

I would suggest : 

1st. The facial signs and the gestures which mothers use 
almost unconsciously, and which all children read, expressive of 
pleasure, pain, approval, disapproval, fear, fatigue, desire, etc. 

2d. Gestures descriptive of things and suggestive of actions, 
often made by persons of demonstrative habits and commonly 
understood by all men. 

3d. Such signs as persons having no common language might 
resort to in trying to make themselves understood. 


*See Frére Anselme on Phonodactylology, I’ Impartial, I, 24. 
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4th. Any decorous signs used by the child or understood by 
him which serve to recall an idea with ease and rapidity. 

I have purposely omitted all reference to sign classifications, 
which are interesting chiefly to metaphysicians. For our pur- 
pose the principal requirement is that the sign shall designate 
a known idea with reasonable clearness, and that it shall be 
composed of so few elements as to serve the purpose of rapid 
recall. 

Trained intellects require formule and symbols, as in mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and music, to convey thought through the 
eye ina condensed form. Ideas which could hardly be conveyed 
at all by alphabetic language when thus expressed are seized 
readily and rapidly. Very much in the same way and for the 
same reason the little deaf child requires signs as symbols in 
the apprehension and expression of related thought. 

The deaf child sees and feels as other children do, and imagines, 
remembers, compares, forms judgments, etc., but upon very im- 
perfect data; hence it is important to cultivate and enlarge his 
means of communication, to encourage his mental activity, and 
to pursue a course which will give us an intelligent child to deal 
with when we advance to conventional and alphabetic language. 

No parent need fear that the knowledge and even extensive 
use of gesture must of necessity prevent the acquisition of our 
vernacular. It is a well-known principle that the knowledge of 
one language does not prevent the mastery of another, provided 
the latter is persistently used ; and just as Celtic or Gaelic or 
German spoken by children at home yields to English taught 
and spoken in the schools, so may the language of gesture be 
made to yield to our vernacular, when, realizing the importance 
of it, teachers and pupils resolutely work to accomplish this end. 

Having, then, a means of communication which you may feel 
free to use, let no time be lost before you begin the moral] train- 
ing of the child. As he is a keen observer of outward actions 
around him, there is special need on the part of the family to 
set him a good example. Deal with him firmly, gently, and 
lovingly, graziting him no improper desire. The child’s sense 
of right and wrong requires judicious training. It is closely 
allied with his sense of giving pleasure or pain, and this affords 
the clue to its proper development. The idea of ownership is 
usually manifested very early. Respect the property rights of 
the child, and train him to respect other persons’ property. 
Train him to confess his faults manfully, and to avoid evasion 
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and concealment, so often born of fear. In this, example may 
prove very effective, especially if there are brothers and sisters 
in the family. Prompt obedience is to be aimed at, but your 
point of view may beso very different from the child’s that often 
the end may be best gained by patiently waiting for compliance. 
If correction or “punishment ” must be resorted to, let the case 
be clear to the child, the penalty equitable, and administered in 
private so far as possible. 

Absolute seclusion of the child as a punishment should be 
avoided. 

A busy boy is rarely a “bad” boy. Heshould have his round 
of daily duties. A share in the care of the household “ pets ” 
may be assigned him. 

The child’s sympathies should be cultivated, and he should 
be encouraged to make little sacrifices for the poor, the sick, ete. 

Habits of neatness and order should be carefully instilled. 
He should not be helped to do what he can do for himself. He 
should learn to dress and undress himself, for example. Social 
habits should be encouraged, and the whole family (together 
with such children as one may borrow) should devote a part of 
each day to little games in which all may take part. 

It is well for him te visit churches and art galleries for their 
paintings, and pictorial Bibles and selected illustrated papers 
may be placed in his hands. 

Janet Byrne's Picture Teaching is excellent in its way, and 
may be used with profit in passing to printed language. 

The whole matter of picture teaching is deserving of serious 
attention. It was probably the chief reliance of many of the 
early unrecorded teachers of the deaf. In using pictures it is 
important to supply action where intended, and to give correct 
ideas as to size, by means of gestures. 

The child is naturally full of activity, and the parents should 
take advantage of this for educational ends. In the early stages 
this “‘action-work” should beimitative. These imitative exercises 
may include standing up, sitting down, walking, hopping, jump- 
ing, opening doors, windows, and books, and closing them; 
gymnastics of the arms, head, hands, fingers; closing both eyes, 
closing one, alternate winking, etc. Before a large mirror, in 
which the child can see your face and his own, mouth and tongue 
movements may be practised with great advantage. Open the 
mouth as wide as possible, and repeatedly. Decrease the open- 
ing. Practise various lip movements, as in uttering elementary 
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sounds. Extend the tongue as far as possible, retract it, try 
successive positions against the upper teeth, the lower teeth, 
etc., remembering that the tongue unused for speech is a clumsy 
member. Go over these repeatedly, slowly, rapidly, and irregu- 
larly, making it a game or play for the child, who is closely to 
imitate all your movements. 

Since ordinary children understand a hundred or more of 
words, and sometimes scores of sentences, long before they can 
talk, you may try spoken commands with the deaf child, to be 
caught from the lips if possible, though in case of hesitation 
gestures may be used simultaneously. The commands should 
be so arranged as to present great dissimilarity upon the lips. 
You may try such orders as Shut the door, Open the window, 
Come to me, Stand up, Bring me the newspaper, Sit down, etc., 
etc. These little commands may and should be repeated thou- 
sands of times. 

By imitation first, and afterward in response to commands, 
the hands should be trained to their wonderful movements, 
remembering that hand training is brain training and brain- 
training is mind training. These manual exercises should in- 
clude holding passively and taking hold actively, lifting, grasping, 
throwing, catching, collecting, compressing, breaking, modelling, 
grouping, connecting, fastening, separating, dividing, cutting 
with knife, scissors, and saw, using a hammer, pulling up, pulling 
down, pulling away, delineating, using the pen, etc. Each of 
these terms might be expanded into a chapter. The influence 
of these exercises upon the mind has been admirably set forth 
by Dr. E.Seguin. Their intellectual value is beyond all computa- 
tion. If the child passes through the series easily the acquired 
accomplishments are a sufficient compensation for the time spent 
upon them; if he. advances slowly and awkwardly there is special 
need of all the mental training to be obtained in this way. This 
hand training, leading to useful activities and mental develop- 
ment, points toward many of the occupations which have been 
elaborated in Kindergarten, though originally employed as 
educational expedients in schools for deaf children. 

The deaf child should have his garden spot where he may 
dig, plant seeds, and watch their growth. Secure fragrant 
flowers for him, and let him learn to distinguish their odors. 

In the course laid down the eye has had training, but this 
should be extended to specific exercises in identifying forms, 
matching colors, comparing lengths, sizes, etc., and should be 
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continued until the perception of minute and almost microscopic 
forms and movements has become habitual. 

When the eye has been well trained to habits of observation 
the attention may be directed to the respiration. The breath- 
ing of deaf-mute adults is generally very defective, ranging from 
24 to 28, where normal respiration is from 14 to 20 times per 
minute. In deaf children, slow and deep breathing may be made 
habitual by the frequent repetition of very carefully graduated 
exercises, and by cultivating a suitable carriage of the shoulders, 
which should be habitually held up and somewhat thrown back. 

The slow inflation of little silk or toy balloons is an attractive 
and useful exercise, and the blowing out of lighted candles, which 
is an invaluable exercise, should be practised at various distan- 
ces until the child can extinguish the light at a distance of at 
least 40 or 50 centimeters—15 or 20 inches—from the mouth. 

The sense of touch or muscular feeling must assist the sight 
in securing a good respiration. The child’s hands should be 
placed upon your thorax and upon his own, until he notices 
and successfully imitates the play of your lungs. 

You can readily devise exercises in breathing through the 
mouth alone, the nose alone, in alternation, and in reversing 
the inspirations and expirations through these channels. The 
exercises may be directed by movements of the hand, and may 
be slow or rapid, gentle or forcible, continuous or interrupted, 
uniform or variable, but must never be violent. 

When the intelligence has been well developed, the child will 
manifest a strong desire to know something of conventional lan- 
guage, and he is in acondition to begin to acquire our vernacular. 
To accomplish this thoroughly in its written and spoken forms 
requires the skilful and patient use of all the resources at the 
command of special teachers of the deaf. Though correct 
language and perfect speech require the scientific specialist, 
intelligible language and intelligible speech may be imparted 
by any patient, painstaking, and intelligent parent. If the 
preliminary course outlined in these notes has been faithfully 
followed, many little sentences and phrases accompanying 
present objects, actions, and qualities have been repeated to 
the deaf child many thousands of times, they have been largely 
comprehended, and he has made a little progress in speech- 
reading. Forms of syllables, words, and sentences have been 
photographed upon his memory, and he is prepared to begin to 
utter elements, syllables, and words. 
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Recognizing the importance of written language in itself and 
as a means of instruction, and the great convenience of manual 
alphabets for the rapid expression of our vernacular, I yet hesi- 
tate to recommend their introduction, or extended use at least, 
until considerable progress has been made in speech-reading. 
From theoretical considerations I place speech-reading first in 
time, oral speech second, and written language third, and this 
is the course pursued with striking success by the veteran 
Hirsch in Holland, practised in Italy, and undergoing the test 
of encouraging experiment in America. 

The need for alphabetic language is so great, the temptation 
to begin its use is so strong, and the progress in it is so appa- 
rent, that parents will be apt to introduce it earlier than, in my 
opinion, is expedient. If this course is decided upon, very 
encouraging results* may be secured by connecting simple 
written language with the directive action-work before out 
lined. In any case, and at every stage, talk and chatter and 
babble (or, if you prefer it, write or spell manually) to the 
child without ceasing and with endless repetition; but time is 
too precious for you to do this at random. Limit yourself to 
a very small and carefully-chosen vocabulary, which should, of 
course, be noted down in a convenient form for ready reference. 


* The following case is cited as an example of what a parent has done. 
Dr. R—— is the father of two interesting little ones, who have never 
heard. Though unfamiliar with deaf-mute instruction, he decided to begin 
teaching written language to the elder child, using largely for this purpose 
cards or paper slips. I take pleasure in recording an almost complete 
list of the verbal contents of this deaf child’s mind, though I regret that 
I cannot give the order of acquisition. This list was mastered before the 
little boy was five years old : 

Aunt Libbie, Aunt Sadie, Fannie, Grandpa, Grandma, Papa, Pierson, 
Reba, Baby. Arm, ass, ball, bath, bed, bib, bird, book, bowl, bread, 
broom, brush, butter, cat, chair, clock, coat, comb, cow, cup, cuspidore, 
dog, door, drink, ear, eye, face, floor, foot, fork, goat, hair, hand, head, 
hen, horse, ink, kiss, knife, leg, lie, milk, mouth, mucilage, nose, pants, 
parasol, pen, pencil, pig, plate, rooster, scissors, sheep, shirt, shoe, sit, 
slate, sleep, spoon, stand, stockings, table, towel, tree, turtle, velocipede, 
wagon, walk, wash, water, window. Large ball, small ball, large table, 
small table, large chair, small chair. 

Papa’s bed,—chair,—hat,—shoe. Pierson’s bed,—chair,—coat, —face,— 
hat,—shoe. Baby’s bed,—chair,—coat,—face,—hat,—shoe. 

Shut the door, Open the door, Go down stairs, Go upstairs, Open the 
book, Shut the book, Sit on the floor,—chair,—bed, Walk to the large 
table,—small table. 

Bring me a large ball,—a small ball, Give Baby a large chair,—a small 
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After the child has acquired facility in observation and can 
express his ideas by means of gesture, modelling in clay or with 
molding sand, drawing, and oral or written language, the parent 
may introduce “number work,” using for the purpose a great 
variety of objects, such as blocks, sticks, beans, marbles, small 
coins, and all objects used in teaching form. The forms should 
be painted so that groups of various colors may be used. The 
first year’s work in number may be limited to teaching num- 
bers from one to ten. 

In giving specific directions, or even defining a course of 
procedure, I have gone outside my province, but I cannot too 
strongly remind you of your duty to your deaf child, of the 
almost criminal neglect too often practised, the strong encour- 
agement you have to hope for gratifying progress, and the 
incalculable value of this home training preliminary to the 
ordinary course in the special schools. 

In recapitulation and conclusion let me call your attention to 
these points : 

1st. As soon as deafness in a child is discovered, the parents 
should familiarize themselves with the literature of deaf-mute 
instruction, study infantile thought and infantile expression, 


chair, Bring me the scissors, Kiss Baby,—Grandma, —Grandpa,—F annie, 
Go to bed. 

The highly satisfactory results obtained by David E. Bartlett, of fragrant 
memory, who opened a private ‘‘ family school” in 1852 to demonstrate 
the advantage of the early instruction of deaf children, make Mr. Bart- 
lett’s methods worthy of investigation and thoughtful consideration. Mr. 
Bartlett, though using the language of pantomime with extraordinary 
power himself, was ardent and enthusiastic in promoting the use of man- 
ual spelling by his pupils. 

Mr. Bartlett received into his school, incidentally, a number of young 
hearing children, generally relatives of his deaf pupils, who became pro- 
ficient in the use of the language of signs, thus making ‘‘ genuine com- 
radeship” practicable. Mr. Bartlett said of this feature of his school: 
‘‘ We find this beneficial to both classes—to the deaf-mutes in enlarging 
their scope of thought by bringing their minds into contact with those of 
their more favored companions; beneficial yet more variously to those 
who hear and speak, quickening their perception, and improving their 
mental development by presenting to their minds language under en- 
tirely new forms; by the use of the manual alphabet in spelling words; 
and also by the by no means inconsiderable advantage of improved ease 
and expressiveness of manner, induced by practice in the use of gesture 
language.” It isa matter of regret that the details of this experiment 
have not been recorded, and it is hoped that this note may call out useful 
reminiscences from certain of Mr. Bartlett’s pupils. 
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and prepare themselves to enter, con amore, into the little child’s 
world. 

2d. They should cultivate their powers of gestural and pan- 
tomimic expression, and encourage the child in his little attempts 
at communication. 

3d. The deaf child is to be thoughtfully included in the social 
life of the family, and to receive careful moral training. Occu- 
pations, games, etc., are to be carefully sought out in which he 
may take a part and feel a responsibility. 

4th. Pictures, explained when necessary by pantomime or 
gestures, are to be extensively used, to recall ideas and to enlarge 
the child’s horizon of knowledge. Real things, however, should 
be presented before and in preference to pictures, when practi- 
cable. 

5th. Imitative exercises in great variety are to be assiduously 
and repeatedly gone through for occupation, development of 
functions, and training of faculties. 

6th. Action-work in response to commands is to be thoroughly 
practised as leading to higher mental development, and this is 
to be extended till the deaf child’s organs respond readily to 
mental stimulus. 

7th. Our language is to be introduced by the unceasing 
repetition of simple sentences, phrases, and words, to be finally 
seized upon the lips, comprehended, and remembered by the 
child. 

8th. The child is to be encouraged to utter and repeat, by 
syllables rather than by elements in the first instance, little 
words, from which his speech may ultimately be built up. 

9th. The physical welfare of the deaf child should by no 
means be neglected, but no parent should be satisfied to let his 
deaf child simply vegetate until he is old enough to enter a 


special institution. 
JOSEPH C. GORDON, M. A., 
Professor in the National College, Washington, D. C. 
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WE have read lately that a photographer of Prague has suc- 
ceeded in producing pictures of sound-waves by taking advantage 
of the irregular refraction of light by the waves set in vibration 
by sound. When some good genius shall give us a substance so 
sensitive that the human voice projected against it shall produce 
a permanently visible impression, differing with the different 
tones made, then will the labors of articulation teaching be 
somewhat lightened, and alphabetics taught in the same manner 
as penmanship, by making a correct copy and bidding the child 
take it and strive until he makes one like it. 

For the development of language there seem to be as many 
methods as there are teachers in the work, and with results 
as varied. The comforting assurance of a drawing-master in 
our youthful days, when our work failed to resemble the original, 
was, “Never mind! No one ever saw two trees growing exactly 
alike.” The phrase comes to us now with an almost disheart- 
ening force as we think, “No two deaf-mutes ever did or ever 
will learn under exactly the same method.” We can, therefore, 
only describe one or more general plans, with a few of the 
expedients resorted to by ourselves, in the hope that they may 
suggest ideas which will help others to achieve the result for 
which they are striving. One thing must be borne in mind, 
however, and that is that all must be fish that comes into their 
net. Not an incident of the school-room should be neglected, 
for in this structure that we are erecting every fragment can be 
utilized, and each little thing that occurs may form the basis of 
an excellent language lesson. 

The pupils who come under our care differ widely, yet the 
following general classification seems to embrace them all: 

Ist. The semi-deaf. 

2d. The semi-mute—meaning those who had acquired lan- 
guage before losing their hearing, and have retained it. 

3d. Deaf-mutes who had acquired language, but have for- 
gotten it. 


* Continued from the Annals, vol. xxx, page 121. On page 116 of the 
former paper, 8th line from the top, there was a mistake, which should 
be corrected. The sentence should read: The 0, as we have said before, 
changes into 00, while the 7 and a@ fade away into e, and the w has the latter 
for its initial sound. 
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4th. Deaf-mutes who lost their hearing before any language 
was acquired — “ qguasi-congenital deaf-mutes,” as Professor 
Storrs called them. 

5th. The congenitally deaf. 

Although we have here classified the semi-deaf as ranking 
higher in language than the semi-mute, yet this is not always the 
case; in fact, that which would at first thought seem to be a help 
is often a hindrance, as the following example will show. A child 
was brought to us with a considerable amount of hearing, but 
with very little language. It seemed impossible that one who 
heard as much as he did, and yet reproduced so little, could be 
gifted with the ordinary amount of intellect. After a time we 
found that, while he was extremely sensitive to the sound of the 
voice, it was only as so much noise, and that the voice conveyed 
no more thought to him than the noises of the street; when he 
was required to repeat what he heard, it amounted to mere 
gibberish. After he had acquired some facility in lip-reading 
he began to connect ideas with these noises, his hearing became 
educated enough to distinguish between them, and his language 
developed rapidly. At the present time, through the medium 
of either eyes or ears, he will understand quite readily, and 
converse on any subject that a hearing child of his years would 
talk about, and all thought of imbecility in connection with him 
has vanished. 

In teaching the semi-deaf, let an ear-trumpet be used and 
the child showed carefully the difference between the various 
sounds which meet his ear, either singly or in words. The 
result will depend very much on the amount of hearing which 
he has to start with; but, even if he is possessed of but very 
little, it can be so educated that the progress made will seem 
little short of the marvellous. It is often a difficult matter to 
ascertain, if the child is small, just how much he can hear, more 
especially if any sort of perverse idea gets into his brain. In 
such cases one can ouly bide his time. Not many months ago 
a little boy came to us possessed, we were told, of both hearing 
and voice. After testing him in various ways he gave no signs 
of either, save an occasional whistle. It has been stated as a 
strange but positive fact that no congenitally deaf person can 
whistle. If any whistling is done, it is proof positive that the 
child, if reported “congenital,” must possess some hearing. 
Little Joe could whistle; therefore little Joe could hear. So 
stood the problem, and so it remained for over five weeks. 
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During this interval he made no vocal sound in the school- 
room. He could be heard jabbering in the dark after he had 
been put to bed, but in no way could he be induced to give 
voice elsewhere. The noise made in the dormitory seemed to 
be done out of pure mischief, and as he knew it was wrong 
there, he judged it to be wrong elsewhere. If the gas was 
turned on, he would become quiet instantly, nor could he be 
induced to continue his speech. In the school-room he would 
imitate various little words from the lips, but gave them with- 
out the slightest voice, and here we remained for three long 
weeks. The first sound given was a laugh. We patted him 
and showed our approval, at which he seemed surprised. Then 
he evidently thought he would experiment a little, and he gave 
a shrill whistle. We smiled on this also, but there he rested. 
It occurred to us, finally, that hearing boys, in playing soldier, 
imitated the sound of a trumpet through their closed fists, and 
that perhaps we could evoke some new sound from Joe in this 
way. A band was immediately organized, and Waterloo was 
won. The flexible hearing tube had been previously used, but 
to no avail; but now that the child had found that voice was 
permissible in the school-room, it was again brought into ser- 
vice, and he made no hesitancy about repeating aloud the words 
spoken through it to him. In the afternoon of the same day 
it was given to him to amuse himself with by hearing his own 
voice. With the smaller end in his ear, he placed the mouth- 
piece to his mouth, and spoke and sang in it with evident 
delight until, finding he was exhausting himself, we took it 
from him, to his great annoyance. If, after this, he ever failed 
to give voice, it was only necessary to place the trumpet-fist to 
his lips and the sound came. We have alluded to this case in 
order to illustrate what we meant by the words “perverse 
ideas,” and to show you that you must not be discouraged, even 
though a Jong time elapses ere you are able even to begin. In 
this work you must exercise unlimited patience, and keep a firm 
belief that “the world comes to him who waits.” 

Among the semi-mutes there are a number, and quite a large 
number, too, who have at first to be treated as though they 
belonged to either the third or fourth class. These are they 
who have spoken in a foreign tongue before they became deaf. 
It proves sometimes an advantage, and sometimes the opposite ; 
an advantage, because they have gained the knowledge that 
information is usually conveyed by means of sentences, and it 
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is not necessary to jog them along after the utterance of each 
single word, but a decided disadvantage when they possess 
minds of their own, and remember that, when they could hear, 
a certain article bore a certain name, and now you are trying to 
give them a different one for it. The brighter the pupil, the 
more stubborn is he apt to be about it, although a short time 
will suffice to show him that articles may bear two names, and 
when that fact is accepted the stubbornness disappears. 

These children are also much more difficult to start in lip- 
reading than the congenitally deaf. They have been accustomed 
to use their ears when people spoke tothem. Why should they 
now turn their eyes toward the face of the speaker? It will 
often be the case that the little faces will have to be enclosed in 
your two hands before you can keep their heads turned toward 
you long enough for them to see what you are trying to do. Do 
not give them up as hopeless cases, or accredit them with 
stupidity if it takes, with some, a wearying time to start them 
on their way. A mother told us once that for months after her 
child lost his hearing he seemed to have sunk into a state of 
hopeless despondency and took no interest in anything. She 
became afraid lest he should lose his mind. 

Then, again, there are some who, incredible as it may seem, 
do not apparently know that they are deaf. Little baby Willie 
comes to our mind as an instance. More than once, instead of 
imitating the words given, he has looked up in our face and 
said: “ You ain’t saying anything. You're only making fun.” 
Then later on, when able to understand some of the words 
spoken, he would repeat them in a whisper because “ You spoke 
that way.” The ear-tube was used with him also, but not to aid 
his hearing, for it was gone completely, but to make him speak 
aloud. It becamea regular exercise of the school-room for him 
to take the tube and speak through it into the ear of a semi-deaf 
boy. He would complain that the boy would not answer him, 
and then say, “Can’t he hear what I say?” When told “No,” 
he would increase the volume of his voice, and rest satisfied if 
we praised him. Your great endeavor with this grade of children 
must be to keep whatever speech they have when they come to 
you. It is sadly disheartening during the first few months to 
see how easily their language drifts away from them, even with 
our utmost endeavors to prevent it. Encourage them to talk 
on any subject. Accept, for a while at least, imperfect phrases, 
mispronunciations—anything and everything to which they will 
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give utterance. Talk to them also, and when they comment on 
anything make your comments as well. There may come a 
puzzled look on the faces, but it will not always rest there, and 
gradually the hopeless ones will begin to take an interest in their 
surroundings. 

As we spoke just now of the little one who thought all deaf 
except himself, so we have had just the opposite type—one who 
thought all the others heard, and who would take no part in 
anything until he became convinced they were in the same 
condition that he was. When we showed him other children 
repeating something which had just been spoken to him, his 
reply invariably was, “ Well, they can hear, but I can’t.” When 
told that they could not either, his face showed incredulity, but 
he began to watch to see if it was so, and from that moment his 
education commenced. 

Develop in your pupils a sturdy self-reliance, if possible. We 
believe a great deal more harm has been done by the excess of 
sympathy offered than by the lack of it. They have been pitied 
so much on account of their affliction that those of older growth 
are often inclined to pose as martyrs. We knew of one instance 
in which a sturdy boy was asked by a car-conductor to give up 
his seat to a lady, and his sister objected because he was “a 
poor deaf-mute.” Even at the risk of being misunderstood or 
considered hard-hearted, we must beg you to refrain from 
offering this maudlin sympathy. Tobe sure, they have but four 
senses, while you have five. Let them know that you are aware 
of it, but show them at the same time what wonderful things 
can be done with their four; awaken their ambition and teach 
them that climbing for themselves is far nobler than waiting 
to be lifted by the arms of others. Just as soon as a child 
begins to realize what the loss of hearing means, just at that 
moment does he demand allowances to be made for him on 
that account, and then is the time when it is all-important that 
you should give him his lessons in reliance on himself. 

With regard to children who have once spoken but are for- 
getting their language, it is quite likely that the memory of it 
will return to them after atime. In order to show how we 
would deal with them we will cite one more instance from our 
school record, and the methods followed with him will hold good, 
with slight variations, with all others of a similar class. He was 
a little boy who had spoken both German and English before 
becoming deaf, and the case was noticeable from the rapid loss 
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of language during the short period of deafness. Losing hear- 
ing at six, he came to us at seven and a half years of age, and 
yet in that short time his speech had become almost unintelli- 
gible. German and English were so intermingled that it was 
very difficult to understand what he wished to communicate. 
We commenced by pointing out different objects to him, and if 
the correct English names were given we made a note of them. 
For many things he would give the German names, but such 
objects we discarded until a much later date, as we found that 
even after he had learned to follow the lips in saying a word he 
would still pronounce it by its German name. For instance, 
placing the tongue in the correct position for each of the follow- 
ing sounds, he would enunciate slowly “ t-r-e— Bawm.” 

After we had ascertained that he knew the English names for 
a number of objects, we began teaching lip-reading by showing 
him only two or three of them and naming one, then asking 
him which one we named. After a few guesses he began to 
think he might find out something from our lips, and learned to 
watch and think. It may be asked, why we did not show him 
the alphabetic positions at once and let him go systematically 
to work about it. To this we reply that his language in the 
meantime would have been disappearing ; he would have gained 
the idea that he was being taught still another tongue, and by 
the time he had learned the powers of the letters he would have 
been worse off than when he started. The positions of the vocal 
organs were given to him from time to time, and his attention 
was directed to them slightly from the very start. For instance, 
let us suppose the first three objects selected to have been top, 
ball, and fan. If, when we said “top,” he said “ ball,” we shook 
our head and said, “No! not dall, but top,” laying particular stress 
on the ¢ position, or, if fan was given, emphasizing the fin the 
same way. It took but a few moments for him to see the differ- 
ence, and then other objects were added. A primer was used 
for the sake of its illustrations, and we began familiarizing him 
with print by showing him the printed form of every word he 
repeated, and then allowing him to find it on some other page 
in the book. He thus learned a number of printed words and 
recognized them wherever he saw them. 

Thus far, only single words had been used and the next step 
was to make him say ‘‘ the top,” “the ball,” etc., and then came 
sentences. The first trial for these was made on a picture of a 
dog running away with a boy’s hat. We made him say “ the 
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dog—the hat ” rapidly a number of times, in hopes that memory 
might unconsciously supply the missing word, as it had done 
with other children, but it was of no avail. We then used a 
couple of our fingers to point with and showed him that we 
placed them at the same instant on the two objects. He thought 
for a moment and then said, “ De dog have de hat.” Ungram- 
matical, it is true, but a long step forward! We tried him on 
numerous other pictures until he was certain of at least that 
form of a sentence. Articulation could not as yet be corrected, 
as, if we repronounced the word, he thought the name was wrong 
and gave another. If he pronounced “ horse” and we shook 
our head and repeated it, his next answer would be “ pony,” 
and if again corrected he would shrug his shoulders and. say 
nothing. 

We next took a picture of a little dog and developed the idea 
of little by contrasting it with the picture of a large dog, and 
then gave him the printed rhyme to read of “One, one, one, 
little dog run; two, two, two, cats see you.” In order still fur- 
ther to develop thought the next trial was made on a picture of 
two boys, one of whom was offering his hand filled with apples 
to his mother. We here used three fingers, placing them at the 
same time on mother, boy, and the hat filled with apples. He 
paused a little longer this time and then said inquiringly, ‘ The 
boy have apples,” that being his old form of sentence. We 
showed him that that used only two of our fingers, and that the 
third one was still on the picture of the lady. After a moment 
he said, “ Mamma give boy apples.” This also was wrong, as 
the boy was plainly in the act of offering them to his mother. 
We waited an instant and then turned to another picture in 
which were shown the two boys gathering the apples them- 
selves. He looked at it, caught the idea, and said, “Oh! boy 
want to give apples to mamma.” 

Thus far the main endeavor had been to gather up and 
retain his scattered fragments of speech. After this point had 
been gained, and he could express himself quite freely, he yet 
was unwilling to take more than one word at a time from our 
lips. To remedy this we began as at the beginning, only using 
sentences instead of the names of single objects. He was 
allowed to learn two or three by rote, or have them written on 
the slate, and was then told to watch and see which one we 
said. He would look closely until he caught some key-word, 
and then repeat the whole, using his memory as much as he 
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did his eyes. In order to hinder this, new sentences were 
formed from the words of the old ones. If the previous ones 
had been— 

The boy is in the street ; 

The dirt is in the wagon ; 

The fly is on the floor ; 

The man hammers the stone ; 

—they would be changed on the lips to— 

The fly is on the stone ; 

The dirt is on the floor ; 

The stone is in the street ; 

The boy is in the wagon ; 

—and again changed until he learned to watch for each word, 
and was usually able to make out the fresh combinations. New 
words were then introduced, and the reading of print still con- 
tinued. As the memory of his former language came back to 
him his sentences became longer, but more and more broken. 
Whenever anything was volunteered by himself it was fre- 
quently arranged after a foreign fashion, thus: “The cat not 
can run fast; the horse run fast; the cat not can run fast;” but 
these were mistakes which were easily rectified. Here, as you 
see, was a pupil who had spoken two languages before becoming 
deaf—German being his mother tongue—and was rapidly for- 
getting each. 

The objective points with this grade are: give the pupil 
confidence in himself; let him know he has still the power of 
speech, although deprived of that of hearing, and that there is 
yet a way by which he can understand you, even if he cannot 
hear. When these points are gained you are far on the road 
to success. As for yourself, let this be one of your most im- 
portant guiding rules—“ Hasten slowly.” 

Miss L. MOFFAT, 


Leacher in the Institution for the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New York. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


THE ORGANS OF SPEECH.—IIL* 


Since the publication of the last article of this series, I have 
made numerous researches, with a view of obtaining addi- 
tional light upon the working of the cerebral mechanism dur- 
ing the production of articulate speech. Although the facts 
and theories with which I became acquainted in the course of 
these researches cannot be practically applied in the school- 
room, yet they are so remarkable, and, in a physio-psychologi- 
cal sense, so instructive, that a synopsis of them may properly 
find a place in this journal. 

Broca’s discovery of the existence of a special centre for lan- 
guage threw considerable doubt upon the correctness of the 
general belief that the different regions of the cortical sub- 
stance of the brain were endowed with the same functions, and 
that thought, memory, volition, and perception had a common 
relation to all parts of the gray substance forming the external 
surface of the convolutions. Yet for along time no one ven- 
tured to extend the principles of the localization of speech and 
to apply it to other cerebral functions. In 1870, however, two 
German physiologists, Drs. Fritsch and Hitzig, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, published a treatise on the results of experiments 
which they had performed on the brains of dogs, and by means 
of which they had made the important discovery that a galvanic 
current applied to the gray matter of the hemispheres—until 
then regarded as inexcitable—produces muscular contractions 
in the opposite side of the body, and that the galvanic excita- 
tion of the same part on the surface of the hemispheres is al- 
ways followed by contractions in the same group of muscles. 
Prof. David Ferrier, of London, England, performed a series 
of similar experiments on monkeys. and substituted the fara- 
daic for the galvanic current as the exciting agent His ex- 
perimental results are considered more definite than those of 
Fritsch and Hitzig. They have been confirmed by a process of 
partial destruction of the cortical substance in animals of vari- 
ous kinds, and eminent pathologists have supplied the strongest 
evidence of the exactness of Hitzig and Ferrier’s conclusions 
by ascertaining that, in the human subject, lesions destructive 
of the region of the cortex, representing the distinct motor cen- 


* Continued from the Annals, vol. xxviii, p. 234. 
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tres discovered by electric excitation, produce paralysis of the 
muscles in relation therewith. The question of cerebral locali- 
zation has thus received such a degree of elucidation that the 
exact situation in the brain of the motor centre of each group 
of muscles of the body is now considered a matter of certainty. 
A book* which Ferrier published on this subject attracted great 
attention and was translated into French and German. The 
following diagram shows the situation of brain centres in man 
according to his experiments : 


Fig. 12. 


(1) indicates the position of the centres for movements of the opposite 
leg and foot, such as are concerned in locomotion. 

(2), (3), (4), include centres for various complex movements of the arms 
and legs, such as are concerned in climbing, swimming, etc. 

(5) is the centre for the extension forwards of the arm and hand, as in 
putting forth the hand to touch something in front. 

(6) is the centre for the movements of the hand and forearm, in which 
the biceps is particularly engaged, viz., supination of the hand and flexion 
of the forearm. 

(7) and (8), centres for the elevators and depressors of the angle of the 
mouth, respectively. 


* The Functions of the Brain. By Dr. David Ferrier. London, 1876. 
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(9) and (10) mark the centre for the movements of the lips and tongue, 
as in articulation. This is the region, disease of which causes aphasia, 
and is generally known as Broca’s convolution. 

(11), the centre of the retraction of the angle of the mouth. 

(12), a centre for lateral movements of the head and eyes, with eleva- 
tion of the eyelids and dilatation of the pupil. 

(a), (), (€), (d), indicate the centres of movements of the hand wrist. 

Circles (13) and (13’) indicate the centre of vision. 

Circles (14) indicate the situation of the centre of hearing. 

Centres (1) to (12), inclusive, and centres a, 5, c, d, are motor 
centres, and the rest are sensory centres. It may be noticed 
that the motor centres are grouped together, constituting a 
motor zone, which is entirely distinct from the sensory region 
formed by the sensory centres. It is also to be observed that 
no centres of any kind have been discovered in the frontal, and 
none in the occipital region. Ferrier found these regions in- 
excitable by the strongest currents. MM. Charcot and Pitres, 
pathologists, have collected, in a remarkable work, a number 
of cases showing that “all cortical lesions, whatever their ex- 
tent, outside of this motor zone, were powerless to cause troubles 
of motility, whereas destructive lesions, even when of very 
limited extent, situated within this zone, constantly produced 
motor disturbance.” Remarkable as the cases mentioned by 
these French savants are, they are surpassed by one that hap- 
pened in this country, and became widely known as the “ Ameri- 
can crow-bar case.” It is related by Dr. Harlow, of Vermont :* 

The subject was a strong, healthy man, twenty-five years of age, and 
was engaged in ramming down a charge of powder ina rock to be blasted, 
when an explosion took place, and the tamping-iron was driven clear 
through his head. 

In a few minutes he recovered his consciousness, was put into a cart and 
carried three-quarters of a mile to his residence, where he got out and 
walked into the house. Two hours afterward he was seen by Dr. Harlow. 
He was then quite conscious and collected in his mind, but exhausted by 
extensive hemorrhage from the hole in the top of his head. Blood, pus, 
and particles of brain continued to be discharged for several days, but by 
January 1, 1849, the wound was quite closed, and his recovery complete. 
There was no pain in the head, but a queer feeling, which he could not 
describe. As regards his mind, he was fitful and vacillating, though ob- 
stinate, as he had always been. He became very profane, never having 
been so before the accident. He lived till May 21, 1861, twelve and a half 
years subsequent to the accident, when he died, after having had several 
convulsions. His cranium was obtained, and, with the bar, is now pre- 
served in the Warren Anatomical Museum at Boston. 


* Descriptive Catalogue of the Warren Anatomical Museum, Boston, 
1870, p. 145. 
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Surgeon-General Hammond,* the great American neurologist, 
in speaking of this case, says: 

It is not stated that the subject had ever shown any difficulties of 
speech: however, the photograph of the cranium establishes the fact that 
the third frontal convolution and the island of Reil escaped all injury. 
Another interesting circumstance is the addiction to profanity after the ac- 
cident. A like phenomenon has been noticed in cases of aphasia. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that Le Borgne, the 
man on whom Broca made his important discovery, was known 
in the hospital by the name of “ Tan,” a word which he habitu- 
ally used for the expression of all hisideas, and which, with a cer- 
tain oath, constituted his entire vocabulary. It is stated that in 
other respects his intelligence was good. I will alsu add that 
once I received a bright lad in this Institution who had become 
deaf through cerebro-spinal meningitis at the age of five years, 
entered school at nine, and had almost entirely lost his speech. 
He had retained a few single words, which he occasionally used 
to make himself understood, but could not form the simplest 
sentence. Yet, when angry, he would give utterance toa perfect 
volley of profane language. 

It may be seen from fig. 12 that Ferrier localizes the speech 
centre in that portion of the third frontal convolution which is 
included between the ascending and horizontal limbs of the 
fissure of Sylvius, and which immediately overlaps the island 
of Reil.t The region which he assigns to it is more circum- 
scribed than that which is usually designated as Broca’s con- 
volution.~| While Broca localized the faculty of speech in 
the third convolution of the left frontal lobe only, it has since 
been proved that the region governing the movements concerned 
in articulation is symmetrically situated in both hemispheres, 
each one possessing the power of originating co ordinate 
movements of the lips and tongue in a bilateral manner. To 
this bilateral action is to be ascribed the peculiarity of loss of 
the faculty of speech without paralysis of the articulating 


*Diseases of the Nervous System. By W. A. Hammond. New York, 
1881. 

+ According to some investigators, the island of Reil is aiso to be con- 
sidered part of the region which is the seat of the faculty of speech. (See 
Grundziige der Physiol. Psychologie, von W. Wundt, Leipsic, 1880, p. 148.) 

t See Fig. 10, Annals, vol. xxviii, p. 229. Through inadvertence on the 
part of the printer, the explanations of this figure were omitted. A, first 
frontal convolution ; B, second frontal convolution; C, third frontal con- 
volution; 8, fissure of Sylvius: R, fissure of Rolando; P, parietal fissure. 
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muscles. For, as regards the mere muscular action, as in mas- 
tication for instance, one centre is capable of carrying it on, on 
both sides of the vocal apparatus, when the other has been dis- 
organized. But ‘‘as the right side of the body is more especially 
concerned in volitional motor acts, so the education is principally 
in the motor centres of the left hemisphere, and these centres 
are more especially the organic basis of motor acquisitions. 
Hence the left articulatory centres preponderate over the right 
in the initiation of motor acts of articulation,” and permanently 
record the results of their functional activity. “They are there- . 
fore more especially the organic basis of the memory of articu- 
lations and of their revival in ideas.” There are some cases on 
record in which loss of speech was caused by lesions in the right 
cerebral hemisphere, but they invariably occurred in left-handed 
persons.* It hasalso been observed that the faculty of speech 
was recovered after being lost through injury to the left hemi- 
sphere, although the injury was permanent. We may assume 
that in such cases the function was gradually substituted by the 
homologous nervous centres on the opposite side, just the same 
as after loss of the right hand, the left may in the course of time 
be educated to accomplish all the delicate manipulations of which 
the former was capable. 

A morbid affection of the speech centre of the brain will 
cause aphasia. An individual afflicted with this malady is de- 
prived of the faculty of articulate speech, while he continues 
intelligently to comprehend the meaning of words spoken to 
him. He knows perfectly well, as exhibited by his gestures, if 
a thing is called by its right name or not, but he cannot utter 
the word himself, having lost the power of co-ordinating the 
movements necessary for the articulation of words. The ina- 
bility to speak is not due to paralysis of the muscles of articu- 
lation, for these are set in action and employed for purposes of 
mastication and deglutition by the aphasic person. The cen- 
tres for the movements of the arm and hand being in close con- 
tiguity to the centre of articulation, they are usually involved 
in the lesion which causes aphasia. Hence the loss of the 
faculty of speech is very generally accompanied by the loss of 
the faculty of writing. 

A great deal has been written on the subject of aphasia, and 
hundreds of cases of this disorder have been recorded and de- 
scribed in all particulars. All these are cases of adults. Ihave 


* Ogle, Medico-chirurg. transact. 1871. P. 279. 
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not found a single case recorded that happened in a person 
under twenty years of age. This seems very strange to me. 
For although children may be less liable to cerebral softening, 
embolism, etc., which generally cause aphasia in adults, yet 
they are apt to meet with accidents resulting in injuries to the 
brain, which also form a frequent cause of disturbance or loss 
of speech. No doubt, cases of aphasia occur among children. 
The reason why no record of their treatment or cure can be 
found is probably because they are assigned to institutions for 
the feeble-minded. But, from all I have read on the subject, I 
am inclined to think that they could be more benefited in our 
schools for the deaf. Efforts to develop the uninjured speech 
centre, and to exercise the vocal organs, are recommended by 
the authorities, and resulted in success in cases in which they 
have been tried. The seat of the lesion being generally in the 
left hemisphere of the brain, the corresponding speech centre 
on the other side may, as was previously stated in this article, be 
educated to govern the movements of articulation. 

To show the importance and practical significance of cerebral 
localization, I quote the following case, reported by Dr. Ham- 
mond :* 

During the winter of 1868-’69, a man came to my clinique, at the 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College, who was aphasic, and from whose 
friends, his own gestures, and the few words he could speak, I obtained the 
following history : 

Some months previously he had been working ina stone-quarry, and was 
struck by some piece of machinery on the left side of the head, at about 
the junction of the frontal with the temporal bone. For a short time he 
was unconscious, recovering, however, without paralysis, but with a loss of 
the memory of words. When he came under my observation he was very 
intelligent, comprehended every word said to him, and made repeated and 
persistent efforts to talk, but he could not utter a word spontaneously be- 
yond ‘‘ yes” and ‘* no,” which he always used correctly. Thus, when I 
asked him where he was born, he became much excited, gesticulated vio- 
lently, and apparently made every effort totell me. The perspiration stood 
out in large drops on his forehead, but no sound came from his lips. Then 
the following conversation took place: 

‘* Were you born in Prussia?” ‘‘ No.” 

‘*In Bavaria?” ‘‘No.” 

Austria?” ‘‘No.” 

‘In Switzerland?” ‘Yes, yes, yes, Switzerland, Switzerland,” at the 
same time laughing, and moving his hands actively.in all directions. He 
could pronounce words well, but could not write. 

I had oceasion to speak at length on the subject of aphasia, and gave it 


* Op. cit., p. 209. 
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as my opinion that there had been a fracture of the internal table of the 
skull, and that a fragment of bone was pressing on the posterior and 
lateral part of the anterior lobe. My friend Prof. Sayre was present, 
and I advised him to trephine the patient, with the view of elevating any 
depressed piece of bone, and restoring the normal function of that part 
of the brain. The operation was performed a few days afterward, the 
patient being placed under tbe influence of ether. The internal table was 
found to be fractured, and a splinter was pressing on the posterior frontal 
convolution. It was removed, and, as soon as the patient emerged from 
the anesthetic condition, he spoke perfectly well. 

I now leave the subject of the speech centre for a while to 
discuss the centre of hearing. It is conceded by all investiga- 
tors that the results of the experiments to localize the centres 
of the sensory region of the brain have so far been less definite 
than those by which the situation of the centres of the motor 
region has been ascertained. Our knowledge in regard to the 
auditory centre is therefore more limited than that in regard to 
the centre of articulation. Ferrier locates it in the superior 
temporo-sphenoidal convolution, as may be seen from fig. 12, 
(14.) “Evidence of the localization of the centre of hearing in 
this region,” says he, “amounts to positive demonstration.” 
After exposing this convolution in monkeys, and cauterizing it 
on both sides, he found, by unmistakable tests, that the hear- 
ing was totally destroyed. Although his authority is generally 
recognized, his conclusions in this regard do not seem to be 
universally accepted. Wundt* says it has not even been proved 
that such a centre exists in the brain of man, yet he mentions 
that Huguenin, a celebrated Swiss physician, performing an 
autopsy on a person who had been deaf for a long time in one 
ear, found atrophy of the superior temporo-sphenoidal convolu- 
tion on the opposite side. It therefore seems safe to assume 
that Ferrier’s localization of the acoustic centre is not far from 
being correct. 

Philosophers tell us that when an impression is made on the 
individual organs of sense, certain molecular changes are in- 
duced in the cells of their respective cortical centres. These 
molecular changes excite the modifications of consciousness 
which we call sensations. Thus the vibrations of light falling 
on the retina, excite molecular changes in the cells of the visual 
centre of the brain which coincide with the modification of con- 
sciousness termed a visual sensation. How it is that molecular 
changes in the brain cells, coincide with subjective modifications 
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of consciousness is a problem which science does not attempt 
to solve. The cell modifications caused in a sensory centre by 
the presentation of an object are registered or recorded in that 
particular sensory centre, and can be reinduced at will or re- 
vived in idea. Each sensory centre is therefore the organic 
basis of the memory of its own special sensory impressions. 
From this it follows that if the superior temporo-sphenoidal 
convolution, where the centre of hearing is localized, be de- 
stroyed or functionally disabled, sound-waves striking the ear 
make the same impression on the auditory apparatus as usual, 
but do not affect consciousness. And while an injury to the ear 
renders the individual deaf without affecting his memory of 
sounds, the destruction of the centre of hearing in the brain 
not only causes deafness, but all acoustic perceptions are utterly 
rooted out and the memory of sound is entirely lost. There is 
every reason to believe that there are cases of this kind among 
our pupils, although they may not be numerous. Prof. Moos, 
of the University of Heidelberg, Germany,* published a tabu- 
lar statement showing the condition of the external ear, drum- 
head, drum, labyrinth, and auditory nerve of sixty-five deaf- 
mutes on whom autopsies have been performed in the course of 
time by prominent physicians. In this table I noticed three 
cases—one reported by Itard, one by Toynbee, and one by Tri- 
quet—in which the organ of hearing was found to be in a per- 
fectly healthy condition throughout. May we not assume that 
in these cases deafness was due to affection of the auditory 
centre in the brain ? 

There is an unusually bright girl among my pupils who is 
now twelve years of age, and became totally deaf when she was 
eight years old. She has retained full possession of her speech 
and uses it as naturally as if she still could hear, but she has not 
the slightest recollection of sound, and cannot even remember 
the voices of her parents or of any of her brothers and sisters. 
Two.other pupils, who have reached the age of seventeen, and 
have been totally deaf since they were five years old, distinctly 
remember the voices of their friends and all sorts of noises. 
Why should one who has been deaf twelve years have retained 
the memory of sound, and another who is equally intelligent and 
whose memory is perfectly reliable in every other regard have 
lost all idea of auditory impressions after four years of deaf- 
ness? Evidently. in the first case deafness must have been 


* Klinik der Ohrenkrankheiten. Von Dr. S. Moos, Vienna. 1866. 
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caused by some injury to the ear and the centre of hearing must 
be intact, whereas in the second case deafness may be due either 
entirely to a lesion of the superior temporo-sphenoidal convolu- 
tion, or, if there exist an injury to the ear which is sufficient to 
have caused loss of hearing, the auditory centre must be involved 
in the affection. 

To find out whether loss of hearing is frequently accompanied 
by loss of the memory of sound, I requested some of my friends 
at other Institutions to put the following questions to the most 
intelligent among their semi-mute pupils: 

How old are you? 

At what age did you become deaf? 

Do you remember the voices of your friends or of any other 
persons? 

Do you ever dream of hearing noises or of carrying on con- 
versation through the ear? 

The last of these questions was asked a number of congenital 
mutes also, and, as might have been expected, all the answers 
were in the negative. The subjoined table contains answers 
given to these questions by a number of semi-mute pupils of 
this and other Institutions. 


Age at which deaf- 
Number. sent age, re q 
umber ness cocurred, Present age Dreams. 


1 
y of | 
| 
| 


19 
21 
18 
20 
18 
18 
20 
22 
15 
16 
24 
30 
17 
17 
17 
12 


D> Gb 


In connection with the subject of the loss of memory of sound 
a very interesting question suggested itself. There is no reason 
to doubt that the little twelve-year old girl mentioned above, 
who has lost all recollections of the voice, continues to think in 
spoken language just the same as she did before she became 


| | 73 | no no 
5 | no | no 
8 | yes | yes 
5 | no | no 
| 6 | yes yes 
6 | no no 
5 no no 
8 | no | no 
10 (?) yes 
11 63 no | no 
12 103 no yes 
13 6 no no 
14 | 5 yes yes 
15 | 5 yes yes 
16 8 no | no 
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deaf. Now, the current belief is that our word perceptions con- 
sist of acoustic impressions, and when we think in spoken words 
the auditory sensations which articulate sounds have previously 
caused in our brain cells are revived in idea. Dr. Hoppe,* 
professor of the University of Basle, Switzerland, very ably 
defends this theory. If it were correct, verbal thought would 
be impossible after the cerebral centre, where auditory sensations 
are stored up, has become inactive. But this is not the case. 
On the contrary, we find that the thought of the little girl in 
question, and of others who are similarly afflicted, is not in the 
least impaired. How can this fact be reconciled with the pre- 
vailing notion regarding the mental action during verbal 
thought? An answer to this question is to be found in a very 
interesting and valuable treatise by Dr. Stricker. 

He says that the centre of hearing and the auditory impres- 
sions which are stored up in it are not at all concerned in the 
process of thinking in spoken language. While we think in 
words, the motor acts of articulation are reproduced in idea, im- 
pulses being sent out from the speech centre to innervate the 
muscles of our vocal organs, but the movements which follow 
such innervation during loud talking being suppressed. 

‘Closing my eyes and lips,” says ke, ‘‘ and letting some familiar verses 
pass through my mind, it seems to me as if I were speaking internally. 
Or thinking of the sound of the letter 5, for instance, I become conscious of 
a certain sensation in the muscles of the lips which are concerned in the 
articulation of that sound. Thinking of the word book, I have the same 
sensations which are caused when I think successively of the sounds of 
b, 00, k. When I think of any word or a number of words, I articulate in 
my mind asa child does during his first reading lesson. * * * My 
articulating organs do not move, but there is something going on in the 
muscles which to a certain extent is similar to the process that is carried 
on during real talking. * * * If I think of a conversation with a cer- 
tain person, I am apt to recall his voice, and his words, as they pass through 
my mind, seem to be accompanied by his peculiar intonations. But when 
I think ‘ independently’ in words, then I am not conscious of any other 
sensation but that which I previously described.” 

He therefore concludes that “ our word perceptions are motor 
perceptions, * * * consisting in the consciousness of the 
excitation of the motor nerves which lead from the speech cen- 
tre to the muscles of articulation.” To prove the correctness 
of his assertions, he calls attention to the fact that when the idea 


* Das Auswendiglernen, etc. Von Dr. J. Hoppe. Hamburg, 1883. 
+ Studien tiber die Sprachvorstellungen. Von Dr.S. Stricker. Vienna, 
1880. 
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of language is impaired and the memory of words is lost, as in 
aphasia, the lesion is invariably found in the motor zone, but 
not in the sensory region of the brain. He might have added 
that when the centre of hearing is destroyed the idea of lan- 
guage is not impaired, and verbal thought continues to be 
carried on as before. In my humble opinion, no better proof 
than that which he gives could be adduced to show the sound- 
ness of his views. If, as is supposed, thinking in words meant 
thinking in sounds, an affection of the speech centre, which is 
situated in a region of the brain entirely different from that 
where sound perceptions are stored up, could not possibly hinder 
the patient from thinking in spoken language. 

Although Professor Bain does not fully enter into the discus- 
sion of this question, yet some remarks which are scattered 
through his writings seem to corroborate Stricker’s theory : 

‘* While intently listening to a speech,”* says he, ‘‘ we are liable to follow 
the speaker with a suppressed articulation of our own, whereby we take 
the train of words into a vocal embrace, as well as receive it passively on 
the sense of hearing.” 

In another place he remarks : 

Thought is in great measure carried on by internal speech, 7. ¢., through 
the ideal or faint re-excitation of the articulatory processes which are sym- 
bolic of ideas. 

I hope the reader will not misunderstand me, and that what 
I have said on this subject will not lead him to suppose that I 
advocate the doctrine that all thought must be incorporated in 
speech. All I intended to show was how the mental operation 
proceeds when we think in words; but I fully believe what 
Prof. Whitney, of Yale College, says :f 

When we think most elaborately and most reflectively, then we formu- 
late our thoughts as if we were speaking or writing them; but we need 
not always think in that style. If I hold up two sticks together, to see 
which is the longer, my comparison and conclusion are assuredly, both of 
them, independent of any use of language, spoken or conceived of. 

The reason why I have dwelt so extensively on the question 
how the mental action of thinking in words is performed is the 
following: Although there may be some who prefer Hoppe’s 
theory to that of Stricker’s, so far as hearing people are con- 
cerned, yet it is evident that the ideas which deaf-mutes have 


* The Senses and the Intellect. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. New York: 
D, Appleton & Co. 

+ Language and the Study of Language. By W. D. Whitney. New 
York, 1875. P. 413. 
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of spoken words after they have learned to articulate must con- 
sist of their motor conceptions of articulation. They cannot 
think in sounds because they have never heard them. And, ac- 
cording to Stricker, “it is as clear as daylight that when they 
think in spoken language the mental operation proceeds in the 


same manner as in the case of hearing and speaking persons.” 
D. GREENBERGER, 
Principal of the Institution for the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New York. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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“ Our fathers, where are they?” is an exclamation which may 
well rise, with deep solemnity of feeling, to the lips of one whose 
work among the deaf has extended over the greater part of half 
a century. 

Andrew Patterson was, at the time of his death, if not the 
oldest teacher of the deaf, certainly the oldest head-master of 
an Institution in Great Britain. He was a “father” of the pro- 
fession. Born in 1803, he lived, doing active service, until 1883, 
and for nearly fifty of those eighty years he was incessantly at 
work ; the whole period, 1834 to 1883, being spent in Manchester, 
with the exception of a short interval of two years, when he was 
engaged in establishing the school for the deaf, now flourishing 
under the head-mastership of Mr. Neill, at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
In 1841, he returned to the Manchester Institution as its head- 
master, and so continued until 1883—the year which saw the 
close both of his active and useful work, and of his blameless 
and honored life. His work I have characterized as “active 
and useful.” So is the work of every earnest teacher. But 
that of Mr. Patterson was more than this—it was exceptionally 
original. He was the first to do some things in which many 
others have followed him—have followed his lead, in fact; for 
he was a leader, in spite of himself. He had none of the am- 
bitions of a leader, and none of his self-assertiveness ; a more 
modest man never existed. He did the work which came before 
him because it was the duty of the day. If it became a pre- 
cedent and formed an example, that had never been in his mind, 
and furnished no part of his motive. Its modesty enhanced its 
value, and this excellence it had in common with the work of 
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others—the “fathers” of our profession, indicated in the words 
with which this article begins. 

In a paper read at the Socia] Science Congress held at Not- 
tingham in September, 1882, and which was published in the 
Annals for January, 1883,* I joined in the same sentence, speak- 
ing of * the oldest teachers of the deaf in England, France, and 
Italy,” the names of three men who shortly afterwards, within 
the space of a few months, disappeared from among the ranks 
of the living. They had all been sign teachers; all became 
strong advocates of the oral system; all, by example and teach- 
ing, most strongly influenced the new developments in their re- 
spective countries; each was the patriarch amongst teachers 
in his own land, and all were at nearly the same time called 
to their account. “They rest from their labors, and their works 
do follow them.” Peace to their memories—Tommaso Pendola, 
Léon Vaisse, Andrew Patterson. They all alike deserve to be 
held in honor, not only in the immediate scene of their labors, 
but in every country where the deaf are loved and labored for. 

Though the good Abbe of Sienna was prevented by age and 
infirmity from being bodily present with us at Milan in 1880, 
his words and his work were consciously in our minds, and had 
undoubtedly their influence in producing the result of that most 
memorable gathering. Marchio was there, his great lieutenant, 
and now he, too, has been taken to hisrest. Léon Vaisse, solong 
the living link between Europe and America, was with us both 
at Milan and at Brussels. Venerable, earnest, able—age could 
not wither, nor infirmity abate his vivid interest in the welfare 
of the deaf, there and everywhere. 

A fellow-countryman, a near neighbor, an honored colleague, 
and a personal friend has disappeared for me by the death of 
Andrew Patterson. No one knew him better than I, no one 
valued him more highly, nor could any one, I think, be more con- 
scious of the sacred privilege committed to me by those who were 
dearest to him, when I was asked to prepare for these pages 
some record of a man the memory of whose work, and whose 
example, we should not be willing to let die. It was by his wife 
that the request was made, and her words were these: “I know 
you knew him well, and no doubt understood his character 
thoroughly; therefore I feel that you will be fully able to do 
him justice, and speak of him as he truly deserves. All who 
knew him most intimately loved him best; for his kindness of 
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heart, evenness of temper, sound judgment, and ready help won 
the affection and sincere respect of all around him. I there- 
ore leave the matter entirely in your hands as a sacred trust 
from myself and family to give to the world an account of a 
truly good man and a sincere Christian.” How additionally 
sacred this trust became will be understood when I say that 
these words bear date 14th September, 1883 ; her husband had 
died two months before, and her own decease occurred, most 
suddenly and unexpectedly, less than three months afterwards 

As his wife describes him, and as I knew him, I will en- 
deavor to make him more fully known to those who read these 
pages. I say “more fully known,” because, to most of those 
who are engaged in the work in which he was so long engaged 
Mr. Patterson had long been known in some degree—by name, 
if nothing more. Not a few, his.co-workers in America, as well 
as in his own country, had met him, had some personal knowl- 
edge of him; they had seen the quiet, earnest worker in the 
scene of his never-flagging labors. Othersof us, a necessarily 
smaller number, knew him still more closely and intimately, and 
we alone had the privilege of knowing him fully for what he 
really was. 

From a biographical sketch which appeared shortly after his 
death I take the following facts, believing, as I do, that not the 
labors only, but the life of such a man—its varied interests, and 
the unexpected turns which led up from such unlikely antece- 
dents to the work of his life, have all their special features of 
interest and instruction. 

Mr. Andrew Patterson was born, as before mentioned, in 1803, 
in the border town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. At an early age 
he was placed in the printing-office of the “ Berwick Advertiser.” 
On the completion of his apprenticeship he made his way to 
London, and there, after a time of no little trial and difficulty, 
he found employment in a newspaper office, where for some time 
he worked side by side with Douglas Jerrold, then an appren- 
tice under the same master. ‘Leaving London, he became a 
school-master in Devonshire, where he made the acquaintance 
of Mr. H. B. Bingham, master of the Exeter Deaf and Dumb 
School, who shortly afterwards removed to Manchester. After 
fulfilling a brief engagement as tutor with a clergyman at Stroud, 
Mr. Patterson accepted the invitation of Mr. Bingham to become 
his assistant, and he entered upon his work as a teacher of the 
deaf and dumb in the original Manchester Institution. In this 
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post he continued for five years. He then became for two 
years head-master of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Deaf, Dumb and 
Blind Schools. Upon the retirement of Mr. Bingham, in May, 
1842, from the head-mastership of the Manchester School, Mr. 
Patterson was unanimously elected his successor. From that 
period down to his retirement, in March, 1883, Mr. Patterson 
was unquestionably one of the most efficient teachers of the 
deaf and dumb of the present generation. His heart was always 
in his work; he never was so happy as when engaged in con- 
ducing to the mental, moral, or social welfare of the poor deaf- 
mutes confided to his care, or those who had passed out of the 
Institution. The cases of Mary Bradley and Joseph Hague, the 
deaf and blind inmates of the Institution for several years, will 
always redound to the credit of Mr. Patterson’s skill and hu- 
manity. 

“One of the latest and most important movements of Mr. Pat- 
terson in the school was the introduction of the system of oral 
teaching. This he effected with considerable success, and, see- 
ing this the chief end of his life accomplished, he retired 
from the field full of age and honors. Upon his retirement he 
was presented with an address, signed by the president and 
members of the Committee of the Institution, and with other 
marks of high esteem from the Bolton Adult Deaf and Dumb 
Society, from his private pupils, and from the officers, teachers, 
servants, and children of the Institution.” 

His death took place on Thursday, the 12th July, 1883, and 
he was interred on the following Monday. The funeral cortége, 
on its way from his residence to the cemetery, passed through 
the school-grounds, where all the pupils of the Institution were 
ranged on either side of the avenue, through which the carriages 
containing the mourners passed. The officiating clergymen 
were those who had been officially associated with the deceased, 
and his remains were followed to the grave by his son, daughter, 
and brother, by members of the governing body and officers of 
the Institution, by his successor in the head-mastership, and by 
the whole of the teaching staff of the schools. Over his last 
resting-place his family have since erected a monument to his 
memory, designed and executed by two of his former pupils, 
and in the chapel connected with the Institution the Committee 
have placed a mural tablet recording the “testimony of their 
esteem and appreciation of his services to the charity during a 
period of fifty years.” Less than six months afterwards Mrs 
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Patterson, too, was very suddenly called away, and the faithful, 
loving wife, so short a time separated from her excellent hus- 
band, found the same rest, and her remains lie with his in the 
same last resting-place. Their son and daughter still reside 
near to the spot where they were born. The former is on the 
staff of the Institution, as was his sister at the time of her 
parents’ death, but she retired from it on her marriage, in 1884. 

1. One of the things in which Mr. Patterson took the initia- 
tive in this country was in the instruction of the deaf and dumb 
and blind. Mary Bradley was his first, and Joseph Hague his 
second pupil. Before his time the existence of such exception- 
ally afflicted persons had certainly been known—Dugald Stew- 
art had published his account of James Mitchell; but the sub- 
ject had been regarded as merely one of “ philosophical curi- 
osity,” and no attempt at instruction had ever been made. Nor 
was such a thing thought possible, until our own time. Dr. 
Howe had proved its possibility with Laura Bridgman; Charles 
Dickens had made the result of that experiment known in his 
“American Notes.” Mr. Patterson was the first to introduce 
and carry out the same form of philanthropic work in England. 
It has been successfully practised in other cases since, and is 
no longer a novelty. The credit of the fact that it is so is due 
to him. I knew both his pupils. Joseph Hague addressed to 
me from his death-bed the last letter he ever wrote, and it 
showed conclusively that their master’s instruction had been 
deep and thorough, and had reached not only the minds but the 
hearts of his pupils, and into the almost impenetrable abyss of 
physical and moral darkness had conveyed the knowledge of 
the life and immortality which are brought to light through the 
Gospel.* 


*For an account of the instruction of these pupils see Language by 
Touch, by George Wallis, Art Department, South Kensington Museum, 
which was reprinted in a somewhat abridged form in the Annals, vol. 
xxiii, pp. 23-33. Mr. Wallis, as head-master of the Government School 
of Art in Manchester, had had the instruction of many of Mr. Patterson’s 
pupils, whose art teaching was very successful. The intimacy thus begun 
ripened into a friendship between Mr. Wallis and Mr. Patterson which 
lasted for some thirty or forty years, until the death of the latter. It led 
to a deep interest in Mr. Patterson’s work, of which the Language of 
Touch was one of the expressions. Its author has told me that, besides a 
benevolent object contemplated by its sale, it was written in the endeavor 
‘to do justice to the great efforts, skill, and patience of my old friend Pat- 
terson, who, I always thought, had not received the x)dvs he ought to 
have had for his successful exertions with the two children.” 
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2. Mr. Patterson was the first head-master in England who 
took up and systematically carried on Sunday services for the 
adult deaf. He saw and recognized the need which those services 
were meant to supply. He reasoned thus (as others have done :) 
“This need exists. It ought to be supplied. There is no one 
here to supply it but myself, and therefore I must undertake 
this duty.” Hedidso. For several years he and his assistants 
carried on the work. It grew to such dimensions as pointed out 
that it must now be, for some one, a separate work; for the 
school was enough for one man, and the adult work required 
another. That other was found in Mr. (now the Rev.) Wm. 
Stainer, then chief-assistant of the Old Kent Road Asylum, Lon- 
don While on a visit to me in Liverpool, I introduced him to 
Mr. Patterson. His appointment followed shortly afterwards, 
(in 1854,) and he continued at the head of the Manchester Adult 
Society until 1866, when he was succeeded by the late Rev. G. 
A. W. Downing. 

3. In the meantime a new work presented itself in which Mr. 
Patterson was again the pioneer. This was infant education. 
Of the enormous manufacturing population of Lancashire a very 
large proportion are women—mothers. The careof their infant 
children while they themselves are absent at work—a very im- 
portant question—was rendered especially so when the children 
were deaf. This special need had attracted the attention of Mr. 
Thomas Turner, an eminent local surgeon and philanthropist, 
who sought the co-operation of Mr. Patterson; but they could 
not at the time see their way to any practical mode of dealing 
with it. The residence of Mr. Stainer seemed to suggest one. 
The necessity of infant education was urged upon him, and, as 
the chief part of his work was Sunday work, it was hoped that 
he might be able to start and carry on a scheme for the educa- 
tion of infants and very young children. This was resolved 
upon. The scheme was announced ; a special effort was made ; 
a large sum of money (£12,000) was raised ; a special building 
erected, and an infant school opened, in connection with the 
parent Institution, where for seven years, Mr. Patterson being 
head-master of the larger school, and Mr. Stainer superintendent 
of the Infant Department, they worked on successfully ; sepa- 
rately, but together. The separate action continued until 1866, 
when Mr. Stainer removed from Manchester to prepare for holy 
orders. But the principle was established. Children are now 
admitted into nearly all the Institutions at an earlier age than 
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had ever been the case before, and it is universally acknowledged 
in practice, if not by rule, that “as soon as a child can learn any- 
thing it ought to learn something ;” that impressions are made 
most readily and retained most permanently when the mind is 
in the plastic condition of early years, and that when, by lapse 
of time, it becomes hardened and less impressionable it becomes 
more difficult to deal with, however earnest and skilful the teacher 
may be. Mr. Patterson was too sound and experienced an in- 
structor not to recognize this; and it governed his own individ- 
ual action and gave potency and weight to his example.* 

4. The last and the most lasting of all the works in which he 
took the initiative was in his adoption, as a head-master, of the 
oral system of teaching the deaf. His own account of this was 
told so simply and characteristically at the Conference in 1881 
that I will give it in his own words : 

At the meeting of the last Conference I was not a believer in the oral 
system, and at the close I visited Mr. Schéntheil’s school, and was so 
pleased and thoroughly satisfied with what I saw there that I have been 
a convert ever since. After my return home I brought the matter before 
our Committee, and endeavored to impress them with the necessity of in- 
troducing the system into our school, but they were not satisfied, and I 
could not induce them to authorize me to do so. However, after a time, 
I did so for my own satisfaction. I made no secret of it, so that I may 
say it was tacitly allowed. I devoted half an hour a day to some few 
children on the ‘‘ combined” system, and continued at it twelve months 
or more, and the progress made was most encouraging. When the report 
of the Milan Congress was published, I presented it to the committee for 
perusal. It quite took them by surprise, and they thought there might be 
something in it. Immediately after that I invited them to the school, and 


*Mr. Patterson’s son has informed me that “it was found, after the 
trial of a few years, that those children who were admitted into the schools 
about the ages of seven, eight, or nine years made more progress and ac- 
quired language and knowledge much more readily than those who were 
admitted younger. My father used to say the young ones advanced toa 
certain point and then seemed to come to a stand-still, as though their 
memories failed them when they arrived at the age of ten or eleven; after 
which they would advance again.” On my inquiring whether this opinion 
was not based exclusively on experience of the sign system, Mr. C. Patter- 
son replied: ‘‘Of course, I had only the sign system in my mind; but, 
even with the oral system, my father was against introducing children of 
three or four years old into the school. He used to say that seven was 
quite soon enough, though some might be admitted at six. The brain not 
being so rapidly developed as in those who had intercourse through the 
ear with the outside world, it was a risk to force them, as it were, too 
suddenly.” 
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showed them what those pupils could do who had been under instruction 
for a few months, and they were more satisfied than ever that there was 
good init. I then propesed that I should be allowed to form classes 
under the system, and to put all the pupils admitted within eighteen 
months into them. That has been done since the commencement of this 
year, and, so far, I think we are making fair progress. If it do not suc- 
ceed altogether, it strikes me that there is an advantage in the oral sys- 
tem, for this reason, that by it the children get a better knowledge of the 
construction of the English language. I shall continue to practise it, were 
it only on that account. If they do not succeed in making themselves un- 
derstood by articulation, they will be benefited in simply being able to use 
language with more correctness. 

The visit mentioned at the beginning of the foregoing extract 
has become invested with an interest almost historic. It took 
place in June, 1877, on the day after the close of the Conference 
held in that month. The visiting party consisted of Mr. Patter- 
son and his son, the Rev. William Stainer, and some other head- 
masters of Institutions, including the present writer.. We vis- 
ited, by invitation of Mr. Schéntheil, its head-master, the Jews’ 
Deaf and Dumb Home, founded in London by the late Baroness 
Meyer de Rothschild. The teaching was on the oral system, and 
its methods and results, as then exhibited to some of us for the 
first time, won our complete approval. As we left the building, 
the first words spoken passed between Mr. Patterson and his 
son, and were to this effect: “There is more done there, on 
that system, than we can do on ours.” The favorable impres- 
sion produced by that visit has been frequently referred to 
since. It was a “moving of the waters”—the starting-point 
of a new era in the teaching of the deaf in England. The de- 
velopment in which Mr. Patterson took part is described above, 
and intimations of the hold which the system had taken on his 
own mind, and of the progress he made in carrying it out, are 
given from time to time in his letters tome. Writing a few 
months afterwards, March 2, 1878, he expresses his pleasure in 
my connection with “the promotion of a system in which,” he 
says, ‘I am persuaded there is much good—much that we have 
not yet attained to.” He adds: “I have a great desire to intro- 
duce the system as faras possible. * * * Ihavelately commenced 
with a class, but, of course, we labor under great disadvantages, 
as we cannot separate [this class] from the others.” Letters of 
later date describe the progress of his efforts, the difficulties in 
his way, and the change of opinion on the part of members of 
the Committee, from distrust to over-expectation. In June, 1882, 
he writes again, in answer toan invitation to be present at a meet- 
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ing at the Mansion House, London, which I had been authorized 
to forward to him, (and a similar one to Mr. Léon Vaisse,) in the 
name of the Lord-Mayor. This was done in recognition of the 
lead which he had taken, but his modesty would not permit him 
to acknowledge his title to any preference over others. His re- 
ply was: 

The fact is, such a distinction puzzled me. * * * Finding that [others] 
had not been so distinguished, * * * I confess that I at once shrank from 
occupying so prominent a position. I do not feel that I have done any- 
thing to entitle me to be put so prominently forward. * * * Circumstances 
have, fortunately for us, occurred to put us in a position to carry out the 
system of oral teaching with the best means of securing success. I have 
no claim to merit on this account, and must, therefore, with the most grate- 
ful feeling for the kind intentions towards me, most respectfully decline 
the invitation. 

Such was his modest estimate of himself. And I will add yet 
another example. When the Conference of Head-masters and 
Other Workers for the Deaf was established, in 1877, Mr. Pat- 
terson was elected a member of the Committee, and was at once 
appointed its chairman. He obtained the consent of the late 
Hugh Birley, Esq., M. P. for Manchester, to be the first Presi- 
dent of the Conference, and was strongly urged to become him- 
self the professional Vice-President, for which office he would 
have received a unanimous vote. But he firmly declined the 
proffered honor, on account of his advancing years and increas- 
ing difficulty of hearing. He pressed the appointment on me, 
and was kind enough to say that if I would accept it he should 
feel relieved from any sense of neglect of duty in having de- 
clined it. By the kindness of my colleagues, and on his nomi- 
nation, I was elected in his stead to the office which, after re- 
election, in 1881, I still hold.* On the third day of our meet- 
ing (in 1877) he read a paper on “Defects and Difficulties in 
our Institutions.” These he set forth as unsuitability of school- 
rooms, excessive size of classes and want of classification, inad- 
equate remuneration of teachers, frequent changes in the educa- 
tional staff, and the divided interests of the head-master and the 
matron—producing a clashing between the educational and the 
domestic departments of our Institutions. Upon these points 
his long experience enabled him to speak with authority, and no 


* This article was written before the last Conference, held in July of the 
present year, when Dr. Buxton retired from the office of Vice-President, 
and was elected one of the Secretaries.—E. A. F. 
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man had a better right to be heard than himself, for he dealt 
with the subject ina practical manner. The difficulties he spoke 
of were all real; none of them visionary, and not one of them of 
his own creating. If such difficulties as he described could have 
been removed by amiability, good temper, and tact, they would 
never have troubled Aim or hindered his work. That they had 
done so was ample proof of their reality and seriousness, and of 
the necessity of sparing no effort to diminish or remove them. 
Much in this direction has since been attempted, but I fear that 
no one who is qualified to judge will be able to divest himself 
of the conviction that they still retain in no small degree that 
disastrous power of mischief which he deplored, and against 
which his experience had taught him to be watchful, and to be 
ready with the note of warning. 

In one other respect Mr. Patterson offered an example which 
all teachers—the younger ones especially—would do well to fol- 
low. He was a man of active and inquiring, of cultivated and 
religious, mind. It was the weighty, if somewhat churlish. say- 
ing of a competent judge that “a schoolmaster who is a school- 
master, and nothing more, is a poor creature.” For a man who 
becomes and continues for the whole of his life the daily, hourly 
companion of children, especially of children so exceptionally 
conditioned as deaf children, it is a duty to himself, as well as 
to them, that he should keep up the tone and elasticity of his 
mind by habitual exercise, and by the constant acquirement of 
fresh stores of knowledge. It is well, also, that he should have 
some alternative occupation. The rest of an active mind is not 
stagnation, but change of pursuit. And this was exemplified in 
Mr. Patterson. During one part of his life he gave considerable 
attention to photography, and continued to practise it with much 
success until it threatened to absorb more time than his duties 
permitted him to devote to it. He felt that all such pursuits 
must be the occupations of leisure, not the purposes of life ; 
and as he felt he acted. 

And thus is fulfilled the duty so solemnly laid upon me. That 
it has been done satisfactorily, I can but hope; that it has been 
done under a due sense of its sacredness and importance, I am 
perfectly sure. My future opportunities of rendering any such 
service to the deaf must necessarily be few. Possibly this may 
be the last act in a long series. If so, I desire to record the 
deep conviction that in no more fitting way could a last service 
to the cause of the deaf be rendered than in the endeavor to do 
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justice to the labors and give prominence to the example of such 
a worker and such a man as Andrew Patterson. 
DAVID BUXTON, Pu. D., 
47 Alexandra Road, London, England. 


CONFERENCE OF ENGLISH HEAD-MASTERS.* 


A “Conrerence of Head-Masters of Institutions and of Other 
Workers for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb” was held in 
London, England, on the Ist, 2d, and 3d of July, 1885, under 
the presidency of Mr. Woodall, M. P. About 60 members were 
present. Mr. R. Elliott, of Margate, was elected Vice-President, 
and Dr. Buxton, resigning the vice chair, was associated in the 
secretaryship with the Rev. W. Stainer, of London. 

The first paper read was by Dr. Buxton, who reviewed the 
changes to be noted since 1881. The cause has suffered by the 
deaths of Mr. Patterson, Mr. Hopper, the Rev. S. Smith, and 
Mr. J. Gibbs. Mr. Walsh has left Belgium for India, where he 
had neither predecessor nor colleague, and where the untaught 
deaf outnumber the educated deaf of all ages in all the other 
countries of the world. Mr. Van Asch has gone to New Zea- 
land. So far as the ranks of workers have been recruited it has 
been chiefly by lady teachers, the certified students from the 
Training College at Ealing. Since the last Conference no new 
institutions have been established, but several private schools 
have been opened. The number of classes for the deaf under 
the School Board for London has been increased from four with 
146 pupils to nine with 280 pupils, thus nearly doubling the 
total in four years. New classes have been started by the 
School Boards of Nottingham, Greenock, Leicester, and Brad- 
ford, which probably contain an aggregate of from 60 to 70 
pupils. The oral system, speaking of its various applications 
as a whole, has undoubtedly advanced and is advancing. Scarcely 
anywhere is it openly opposed now. 

Mr. R. Exxiorr, of Margate, read the second paper, which 
was on the “Tests of Work.” He remarked that it was their 
duty to present a truthful and not an exaggerated estimate of 
the capabilities of their pupils. Great harm might be done by 
encouraging expectations which physical deprivation rendered 
it impossible to attain to. Expectations of too high a character 


* Abridged from the report in the London Times, July 3 and 4, 1885. 
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had been raised. The power of lip-reading which could be gained 
by the deaf was wonderful, but there was a limit to it. They 
would require a distinct, clear, and deliberate utterance, and 
especially so for unfamiliar names. Speech and lip-reading 
were not the sole ends of education, and if there were failure in 
speech it did not follow that education was lost. A deaf man, 
apart from the mere ability to join in intercourse with the world, 
ought to be capable of expressing himself by writing in good 
idiomatic English, should be able to understand any ordinary 
book, and should have gained a knowledge of the leading facts 
of religion and history. 

Mr. Txompson, of Glasgow, read a paper on “School Manage- 
ment,” in which he said the teachers of the deaf still require a 
systematic graded classification of standards of attainment. 

The Rey. T. Arnoxp, in an essay on the “ Teaching of Lan- 
guage to Deaf-Mutes,” said that teachers of the deaf did not be- 
gin, like the mother, with a tabula rasa, but they had a tabula 
scripta filled with mimic gestures and forms of expression which 
it was impossible to erase till the better method of recording 
thought had been learned. They began with children who had 
found out and used signs till habit had made them like a second 
nature. These had to be instructed ir the utterance of sounds as 
yet destitute of meaning. Instead of forbidding signs it would 
be more in harmony with nature and science to discover how 
they could be best used for higher purposes. The method that 
did violence to nature was self condemned. These signs might 
form one of the best means of using language if it were known 
how to use them aright Dr. Treibel, of Berlin, said, “We 
permit our pupils to use signs in their intercourse till we dis- 
place them by speech language.” Let teachers use all the ele- 
ments of thought and fragments of language possessed by their 
deaf. pupils to assist them in acquiring a means of intercourse 
that will be infinitely more useful. 

Among those who took part in the discussions upon these 
papers were Mr. Ackers, M. P., Mr. Elliott, of Margate, Mr. 
Laisaley, Mr. Schéntheil, Mr. Howard, of Doncaster, Mr. Van 
Praagh, of London, Mr. Sleight, of Brighton, the Rev. C. 
Rhind, of London, Mr. Kinsey, of Ealing, and Mr. H. W. 
White. It was distinctly admitted that pupils under the oral 
system were not prohibited using natural signs to make any 
necessary communic.tion which they could not express in lan- 
guage. 
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On the second day, after the transaction of business, 

The Rev. W. Srarver read a paper upon the American Con- 
vention of Articulation Teachers in 1884. It was attended by 
125 teachers from 38 institutions, and other friends of the deaf. 
He gave a close analysis of the facts and suggestions in the 
papers and discussions. Reference was made to an aural sys- 
tem for the semi-deaf, it being stated that 15 per cent. of the 
American pupils were capable of receiving benefit by special 
treatment for the development of their hearing. Mr. Stainer 
recommended an English convention of articulation teachers 
before the next general conference. 

An animated discussion had reference chiefly to the detection 
of partial hearing and its development, and to some interesting 
experiments that are being made with instruments designed by 
Mr. Howard, of Doncaster. It was stated that a girl who had 
been rejected by an institution for the deaf, because she had 
hearing which might be improved, afterwards became one of the 
most surprising examples of the success of lip-reading. 

Mr. A. A. Kinszy read a paper complaining that the German 
system was being prejudiced in many cases in England and 
America by imperfect appreciation of its principles, partial ap- 
plications of them, mistaken searches for substitutes, lack of 
trained teachers, and regarding the system as a luxury for the 
rich ; and he urged managers and teachers to follow the ex- 
amples of thoroughness to be found in Germany, Italy, France, 
and other continental countries. 

Mr. S. Scuénruer described some German schools for the deaf 
and the training of teachers in Germany. The training was 
complete, the examinations of teachers were severe, their pay 
was good, and their positions were secure. Incidentally it was 
mentioned that a college of teachers of the deaf had just been 
formed in this country. 

It was afterwards stated that the head-masters of institutions 
had elected the following as the examining body and executive 
committee of the college:—Mr. Elliott, the Rev. W. Stainer, 
Mr. Howard, Mr. Sleight, and Mr. Schéntheil, and that twelve 
teachers had recently been examined for certificates, which had 
been granted to them. The discussion turned largely upon the 
position of teachers in this country. Although it has been im- 
proved, still many teachers are overworked and underpaid, and 
the work suffers through lack of funds to make it efficient, par- 
ticularly by the appointment of trained teachers. In Germany 
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greater resources are obtained from imperial aid and municipal 
aid, as well as voluntary contributions, and persons of great 
practical experience are appointed inspectors ; but there is noth- 
ing like our “payment by results,” which the Conference dep- 
recated warmly as utterly inapplicable to this educational work. 

Mr. B. H. Payys, principal of the institution at Swansea, con- 
tributed an earnest appeal for more systematic efforts to extend 
religious privileges to the deaf. One objection sometimes urged 
was that religious services led to intermarriages, which he al- 
ways opposed ; but he contended they need not do this if they 
were wisely conducted. 

Mr. Heatey, a deaf-mute teacher, contributed a second paper, 
which, like the first, favored signs rather than lip-reading. 

The discussion turned upon the controversy between the two 
systems; and, while it was admitted that the oral system in- 
volved a loss of three or four years in direct instruction, it was 
claimed that the subsequent advantage far more than compen- 
sated in after-life for the temporary loss involved in its acquire- 
ment. 

On the third day the principal subject of discussion was the 
claim of the deaf to assistance from the State in the matter of 
education. Theclaim is that deaf-mute children should be placed 
upon a footing of equality with other children, regard being paid 
to the greater cost of the special training and the necessity for 
thoroughly qualified teachers. Much of the discussion upon 
tutorial questions provoked by the papers read during the three 
days arose indirectly out of difficulties experienced by teachers 
and managers in adopting and strictly carrying out the purely 
oral system, owing to the lack of funds to provide teachers and 
to retain pupils under instruction for a sufficient length of time. 

Mr. E. W. Cuuwtey contributed a paper on the conversion of 
a school from the manual to the oral system. Signs and finger 
spelling must be rigorously suppressed during school-hours, and, 
out of school too, oral communication should be insisted on. 
The oral system rendered pupils more bright and less animal in 
their ideas. Hence they were more easily led to write readable 
compositions free from deaf-mutisms and errors of application. 

Mr. W. Van Praaau, of the Association for Oral Instruction, 
read a paper pointing out what was needed to insure the success 
of the pure oral system. Success must depend upon the class 
of teachers employed, who should be thoroughly experienced. 

The profession must be made remunerative, so as to attract 
young men with high education as assistants. 
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Mr. B. Sr. Jonn Acxers, M. P., read a paper on the efforts to 
obtain State aid. He said that all present felt that the time had 
come when the State, which insists on the education of every 
hearing child in the kingdom, should take a like care for every 
deaf child. It was clear that the Education Act of 1870 did not 
exclude them, and yet, although it was now 15 years since that 
act was passed, the State still took no cognizance of the deaf. 
He discussed the probable reasons for this neglect of a deeply 
necessitous class, and went on to notice the efforts that had 
been made to bring the State to a sense of its duty in this re- 
gard. So recently as March last a deputation waited upon Lord 
Carlingford and Mr. Mundella. Their statements were not con- 
troverted, but they could not extract any promise of help. In 
answer to a question in the House of Commons, Mr. Mundella 
said that the question of an inquiry into the education of the 
blind, deaf, and dumb was under the consideration of the Gov- 
ernment. That was on the 13th of May, but nothing further had 
come of it. What was asked for was State recognition, State 
compulsion, and State aid. Every civilized State but our own 
granted State recognition and State aid toits deaf children. Little 
had been accomplished by the present state of things. Thousands 
had been allowed to grow up wholly uneducated. One-third 
of those of the right school age were being left uneducated. 
What that meant the public had no conception, or they would 
not be so apathetic and unconcerned. (Cheers.) 

Lord Eeerron of Tarron said they were agreed that the Ele- 
mentary Education Act could not be carried out as they thought 
it ought to be without further legislation. He urged the neces- 
sity for inquiry by a commission to ascertain definitely what 
was to be done by legislation. 

The CuarrMay, reviewing the discussions of the three days, 
expressed the opinion that the deaf had a right to claim legis- 
lation to provide for grants analogous to those now given to 
institutions for the training of teachers. 

Ultimately a resolution was agreed to unanimously declaring 
that in the opinion of the members of the Conference State aid 
was absolutely necessary to secure the efficient education of all 
the deaf children in the United Kingdom, and Lord Egerton of 
Tatton was requested to urge upon the Prime Minister the 
importance of immediate legislation or the appointment of a 
commission of inquiry. The usual votes of thanks brought the 
meeting to a close. 


NEW AIDS TO HEARING. 


Tue result of a series of experiments in developing and ren- 
dering available the latent hearing found, by audiometric test, 
to exist in a class of children under instruction in the New 
York Institution has been two new instruments, devised by me, 
to which I would call the attention of the instructors of the 
deaf, viz., Currier’s Duplex Ear-Piece and Currier’s Conico- 
Cylindrical Ear- Tube. 

In order to secure a uniformity in the comprehension of 
spoken language, and in the ability to give utterance thereof, 
it is not sufficient for the pupil to hear what is said ¢o him. 
He must also hear himself say the same thing. For this pur- 
pose the Duplex Ear-Piece, in conjunction with the American 
Conical Conversation Tubes, manufactured by Messrs. George 
Tiemann & Co., of New York city, has been found to be of great 
practical value. The method of using the instrument, shown 
in the cut, is as follows: 


/ 
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After placing firmly the ear-piece in the external meatus, the 
teacher speaks through one of the tubes, and requires the pupil 
to repeat, through the other tube, the words or sounds that 


have been spoken to him. This enables him to compare his 
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own enunciation with that of his teacher, and, after repeated 
trials, to obtain such control over his vocal organs as will per- 
mit him to reproduce sounds with clearness and precision. 
Without this assistance a deaf person is wholly dependent upon 
the ear of his instructor, of whom he is obliged to inquire as to 
whether he has spoken correctly or not. But with it he can de- 
pend, to a great extent, upon his own ear, only asking that the 
words shall be repeated a sufficient number of times to enable 
him to make the necessary comparisons. 

By means of such an education of the ear and of the voice 
there are, I believe, many persons now classed as deaf and dumb 
who will be enabled to take their place in the society of the 
hearing, and also to converse with all who may address them 
through the mouth-piece of the tube. 

The other instrument, Currier’s Conico-Cylindrical Ear- 
Tube, was designed to extend the benefits of hearing to that 


large class whose deafness is so great as to render of no avail 
the American Conical Conversation Tube, but who have been 
shown, by audiometric test, to possess sensitiveness to sound. 
It is the most powerful conductor of the human voice yet per- 
fected; it enables the voice to penetrate a greater degree of 
deafness than any other instrument, and must, therefore, prove 
of value to those who may be found to have even the most rudi- 
mentary degree of hearing. 

The attention of all who are engaged in the work of amelio- 
rating the condition of the deaf is called to these new instru- 
ments, in the belief that they will be found in the highest de- 
gree useful in training the ear when the power of hearing is 
not totally extinct, and in bringing its invaluable aid to the de- 
velopment of the voice. 

It may not seem out of place in this connection to state that, 
from the developments at the New York Institution, I am led to 
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believe that a course of aural gymnastics, if I may so term it, 
will in certain cases disclose sufficient hearing to render un- 
necessary, after a time, the use of any instrumental aid, by the 
marked results in the case of Annie A—n, aged 15, who was 
partially deaf at 5; so deaf at 14 as to be unable to hear the 
voice, at which age she had an attack of scarlet fever; and who 
has been under aural instruction since the latter part of Novem- 
ber, 1884. 

At the beginning of the experiment this girl was able only to 
distinguish words spoken slowly through the tube; after a few 
weeks she could follow with ease the most rapid speech ; and 
now I find that she can hear slow speech uttered but a little 
louder than my conversational tone, without the aid of the tube, 
provided that the mouth of the speaker is placed within six 
inches of her ear. The audiometric test in this case, made Sept. 
30, 1884, gave the reading L. 3, R. 17. The second test, made 
with the same instrument on June 2, 1885, gave the reading L. 
10, R. 23. My belief is strengthened by the fact that, in nearly 
every case where aural instruction has been given, the second 
audiometric reading has shown increased perception of sound. 

The possibilities of aural development, therefore, seem to me 
sufficient to induce exhaustive experiment on the part of the 
instructors of the deaf, and I ardently hope that earnest and 
patient endeavor will, in the near future, secure a farther miti- 
gation of the affliction of deafness. 

E. H. CURRIER, 
Professor of Articulation and Aural Development in the 
New York Institution, Washington Heights, New York. 


EXHIBITS OF DEAF-MUTES, MADE AT THE WORLD'S 
INDUSTRIAL AND COTTON CENTENNIAL EXPO- 
SITION AT NEW ORLEANS, IN THE DEAF-MUTE 
DEPARTMENT AND THE STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Tue World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition, in 
New Orleans, La., is an accomplished fact, and one of the im- 
portant events of 1885. In a few particulars it may not equal 
the Philadelphia Centennial, but in other respects it greatly 
surpasses it. The size of the main building, covering thirty- 
three acres of land, surpasses in magnitude anything of the kind 
ever erected. In the extent and variety of its machines and ma- 
chinery, as well as in the State exhibits generally, and in its 
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educational showing, it greatly surpasses the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial. 

One of the notable features of the educational exhibit is the 
progress and excellence of the industrial work and the promi- 
nence given it in the different States. The specimens of drawing, 
painting, work in wood, iron, stone, and clay in our universities 
and higher institutions of learning attracted general attention 
and admiration, and give pledges of better things in future. 

But it is concerning the exhibits of schools for the deaf that 
we purpose to speak more in detail. It is greatly to be regretted 
that at an early day a general agreement and arrangement had 
not been made for a complete exhibition of all phases of deaf- 
mute work and then carried out. As it is, something has been 
accomplished deserving special mention. A few institutions, 
notably the one in Illinois and in New York city, made an excel- 
lent exhibit, both of school and industrial work. The specimens 
of drawing, compositions, painting, penmanship, as well as work 
in wood, leather, printing, needle and fancy work, are of a high 
order and deserve special mention, which doubtless they will 
receive from the proper authorities. 


MINNESOTA SCHOOL. 


Before it was apparent that the schools for the deaf would unite and 
make an exhibition, the Minnesota School had made arrangements with 
the Educational Commissioner of the State to take charge of such articles 
as the superintendent deemed proper to send to the Exposition. This will 
explain why the Minnesota School did not join in the general exhibit. The 
articles forwarded and placed on exhibition with the educational exhibit 
of Minnesota are as follows, viz: 

From Cooper Shop.—Two flour barrels, filled with flour from the Polar 
Star Mill, Faribault. 

From Printing Office.—A set of Mute’s Companion, (one bound volume, ) 
bill-heads, letter-heads, 100 folders, alphabet cards, compositions and 
essays of pupils. 

From Tailor Shop.—A boy’s suit of clothes, a youth’s suit of clothes, 
samples of pupils’ needle-work. 

From Shoe Shop.—One pair of sewed French calf boots, 1 pair of French 
kip boots, 1 pair of pebble goat button shoes, 1 pair of calf shoes, all hand 
made. 

From Sewing Room, (the work of deaf-mute giris.)—1 blue silk basket, 
with paintings in water-colors; 1 linen basket, with paintings in water- 
colors; 1 table spread, 1 rug, (made from old pieces of carpets,) 2 white 
aprons, 1 child’s dress, 1 mantle fringe, 1 shelf lambrequin, 1 pin-cushion, 
1 child’s sacque, 2 baby sacques, 1 pair silk mittens, 4 perfume sachets, 
(painted,) 12 doilies, (with initial letters,) 2 yards knitted edging, | white, 
painted tie, 1 under-garment, 2 dressed dolls, 2 yards of rick rack work. 
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From Drawing Classes.—4 crayon drawings, (Puss in Boots, Newfound- 
land Dog, Dog and Puppy, School-room Models,) 3 drawings of school- 
rooms and chapel. 

1 set of copy-books, bound. 

1 bound volume of Minnesota Reports. 

4 photographs of building. 

1 photograph of Conference of Principals. 

1 photograph of Classes of Pupils. 

3 volumes Historical Sketch of Institution and Method of Teaching 
Language. 

1 volume Third Biennial Report. 

Nearly all the articles named above were selected from the regular work 
of the several shops, and not specially gotten up for exhibition. 

J. L. NOYES, Supt. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTION. 

The exhibit consisted of contributions by the Artistic and Industrial 
Departments of the Institution. The Instruction Department is repre- 
sented by class books and special works and charts by Dr. Isaac Lewis 
Peet, the principal. 

The exhibit was prepared in the Institution within six weeks, under the 
direction of the principal and Madame Le Prince, manager of the Art De- 
partments, after designs by Professor A. Le Prince, who also superin- 
tended the erection of the stand at New Orleans. 

Plan of Stand. 
Other Exhibits. 
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Disposition.—Upright glass cases A and B and bench glass cases C and 
D stand on benches, draped with dark maroon cloth and panelled with 
‘“‘lincrusta” and black walnut mouldings; an opening is reserved between 
cases C and D to allow closer inspection of drawings, panels, tiles, etc., 
hung on screens E and E or standing on benches F and H. Other draw- 
ings and decorative works are hung on return screens I and G or stand on 
shelves and platform at I, as described below. 


Main Passage. 
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Cases A and (. Needle-work Department. Superintendent, Miss 
Lewis.—Lace, silk, and worsted tidies, flounces, splashes, trimmings, 
collars, pin-cushions, etc. The two lay figures in case A were also dressed 
by this Department. 

Case D. Printing Department. Manager, Mr. Hodgson.—Specimens 
of cards, menus, pamphlets, reports, etc., printed by the Department; also 
two numbers of the ‘‘Deaf-Mutes’ Journal,” edited and printed by Mr. 
Hodgson and his pupils. 

Instruction Department.—Class books, specimens of method of writing 
by Dr. I. L. Peet’s system, yearly reports, by-laws of the Institution, 
works on deaf-mute instruction by Drs. H. P. and I. L. Peet. 

Case B. Shoemaking Department. Manager, Mr. J. Lechthaier.—1 pair 
each of man’s shoes, boy’s low shoes, lady’s shoes, and girl’s shoes. The 
small shoes of the lay figures were also made by this Department. 

Tailoring Department. Manager, Mr. Henry Roth.—2 dolls’ suits, 1 
man’s suit, 1 boy’s suit. 

Carpenters’ Department. Manager, Mr. Henry Interman.—Wood toy 
pump, walnut table. This Department has also executed all the wood- 
work of the stand, including benches, panelling, mouldings, wood-work 
of mantel-piece, etc. Some more work is shown on platform I. 

Screen H. Fine Art, Decorative, and Technical Art Department. Direc- 
tors, Professor A. Le Prince and Madame Le Prince.—Decorative panel, 
(painted tapestry,) Dr. I. L. Peet’s charts of the predicates of the English 
sentence, mantel-piece, (modern renaissance,) black-walnut shelves and 
mouldings, (Carpentering Department,) panels a, d, c, d, e, f, g, h, oxidized 
silver on lincrusta, four ‘‘old blue” tiles, and velveteen lambrequin deco- 
rated in lustra by Technical Art Department; 7 lincrusta mats, lincrusta 
panel, decorated wares, teapot stand, wild-roses, tiles; 2 lincrusta panels, 
decorated terra-cotta, panel of lilac and snowballs painted on gilt lincrusta, 
panel of apple blossom on gilt lincrusta, teapot stands, (morning glory 
tiles,) 3 water-colors, (Flowers, Pots and Tray, Marguerite,) 4 charcoal 
drawings, (2 Japanese Jars, Apples, Flying Dove, ) lincrusta mats on mantel 
board, umbrella stands, (decorated lincrusta. ) 

Screen F'.—2 charcoal drawings, (Bust on Books, Pewter Pitcher,) 4 
water-colors, (Horse and Cart, Cart, Old Arch, Foxglove.) 2 lincrusta mats. 

Screen G.—4 water-colors, (Medieval Figures, Models, Vase and 
Drapery, ) 1 oil-color, (Roses, ) five-o’clock-tea fire screen. 

Screen H.—2 charcoal drawings, (Servant Girl, Apple Branch, ) 5 water- 
colors, (Cow, Jar, Tower, Small Vases.) 

Bench H.—Lincrusta mats. 

Screen I.—3 lions’ heads, (lincrusta decorated blue faience, red faience, 
and oxidized silver,) Technical Art Department; portrait of the late Rev. 
William Adams, D.D., president of the Institution; 4 charcoal drawings. 

Platform I.—2 desks, 2 bureaus, 3 frames, Carpentering Department. 


MISSISSIPPI INSTITUTION. 


Specimens of printing, specimens from cabinet shop, work made in the 
cabinet shop of the Michigan Institution, suit of clothes, paintings in 
water-colors; a crazy quilt, (handsomely embroidered, and the words 
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‘*World’s Expo.” painted in bright colors;) a beautiful banner; a point 
lace handkerchief and jabot. 
WEST VIRGINIA INSTITUTION. 

One walnut cabinet, containing 1 suit clothes, 2 pair shoes, specimens 
of job printing, 1 small mattress, lace and crochet work, and half dozen 
brooms. 

WISCONSIN SCHOOL. 

Specimens of pencil and crayon drawings from objects and from nature 
illustrating the work in the studio, specimens of penmanship, examination 
papers of different classes, and photographs of buildings and grounds. 
(Made in State Educational display. ) 


KENTUCKY INSTITUTION. 


Handsome painting by Mrs. Dudley, The Jerseys; copies of Mr. D. C. 
Dudley’s books. 
COLORADO INSTITUTION. 
School papers, free-hand sketches, samples of printing, and photograph 
of buildings. 
ARKANSAS INSTITUTION. 
A case of shoes, full line of samples from printing trade, a complete file 
of the Optic from September, 1884, supply of reports, and photographs of 
buildings and grounds. (Made in State Department.) 


NEW JERSEY INSTITUTION. 


Transcription of school exercises. (Made in State Department.) 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTION. 
Full set of reports, including catalogue of National Deaf-Mute College ; 
a large photograph of the principal buildings, and a large isometrical 
drawing of the grounds and all buildings. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR IMPROVED INSTRUCTION. 
Drawings in pencil and handsome photograph of buildings. 
MACKAY INSTITUTION. 
Specimens of wood and stone engraving, engraving of Institution by a 
pupil, specimens of printing, reports of the Institution, copies of History 
and other work by the late principal, Mr. Thos. Widd. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, ASSOCIATION FOR ORAL INSTRUCTION. 


Various works by Mr. Van Praagh, the director, and diagrams, etc., used 
in oral instruction. : 
THE AMERICAN ANNALS. 


Specimen numbers. 
MISS ANGIE FULLER. 


Poems and fancy needle-work. 


CHAS. C. CARTER. 
A five-gallon keg. 


I am sorry to say I have been unable to obtain from Dr. 
Gillett a list of the handsome and varied display of the Illinois 
Institution. It was a feature of the “World’s Exposition,” and 
a properly prepared list would make an interesting article of 
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itself. I hope he will favor the Annals with such an article in 
a future number. 

Mr. Hammond, of the Iowa Institution, has not responded to 
my request, but his Institution had a creditable display, which 
was placed in his State Educational Department. 

The works of Mr. J. F. J. Tresch, of New York city, deserve 
especial notice, but it would require the pen of an art critic to 
do them justice. His contribution was a marked feature of the 
Exposition, and the friends of deaf-mutes rejoice to know that 
an artist of such rare skill is to be found among them. The 
painting “The Jerseys,” by Mrs. Dudley, of Kentucky, was 
another work of great merit, and will be remembered by those 
who visited the department as one of its great attractions. 

The diploma was awarded to the New York Institution. 

The time in which we were compelled to make the prepara- 
tion for this Exposition was so limited that no institution did 
itself justice, but we are glad to say that the entire deaf-mute 
exhibit was a great success notwithstanding, and has erected a 
monument to deaf-mute skill and industry. 

The success of our efforts has already gone into history, and 
generations of deaf-mutes yet unborn will view and admire it. 


J. R. DOBYNS, 
Jackson, Miss., Sept. 18, 1885. Chairman, for Committee. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


HASKINS, CHARLES N. Common-Sense Class Record. (Copy- 
right applied for.) 

Mr. Haskins is an instructor in the Ohio Institution, but this 
Record is not intended for deaf-mute classes more than others. 
It enables the teacher to keep a full and impartial record of the 
standing of all his pupils, and reduces to the minimum his labor 
in marking, computing, and averaging the results of daily reci- 
tations. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Proceedings of 
Meeting held in the Senate Chamber, Madison, Wis., Wednes- 
day, July 16th, 1884, to consider the subject of Deaf-Mute In- 
struction in relation to the Work of the Public Schools. Wash- 
ington: Gibson Bros. 1885. 8vo, pp. 65. 


This interesting meeting was noticed in the Annals, vol. xxix, 
page 339. Mr. Gillespie’s and Professor Gordon’s papers and 
the substance of Dr. Bell’s have already been published in the 
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Annals, but the discussion that followed their reading, in which 
several prominent instructors took part, has not before been 
printed. The papers and the discussion are here published in 
full, thanks to the liberality of Dr. Bell. 


OEHLWEIN, K. Die Natiirliche Zeichensprache der Taubstum- 
men und ihre psychische Bedeutung. 3 Auflage. [The Natural 
Sign-Language of Deaf-Mutes and its Pyschical Meaning. 3d 
edition.] Weimar: H. Béhlau. 


Some German schools within recent years have endeavored 
earnestly to banish the sign-language from the school-room, 
restricting its use to communications with the younger pupils 
out of school-hours, but there are still many German teachers 
who regard “the natural sign-language” as a useful auxiliary 
to the work of the school-room. Mr. Oehlweia, director of the 
Weimar Institution, is one of these. ‘Though he does not favor 
the development of an artificial sign-language, he would not have 
teachers “keep their hands in their pockets,” nor limit them to 
“gestures such as are used by all hearing persons.” He believes 
that the naturai signs the pupils bring with them to school are 
based upon psychical laws, and that they are worthy of the care- 
ful attention and study of teachers who wish to communicate in- 
telligently with their pupils in and out of school before the latter 
have acquired the knowledge of spoken language. His treatise 
is designed to aid teachers in this direction. That such a work 
should be published by a prominent German instructor, and 
should be in such demand as to reach its third edition, is evi- 
dence that the pure oral method is still far from being univer- 
sally adopted in the schools of Germany. 


OWEN, REV. CHARLES MANSFIELD, M. A. The Deaf and 
Dumb. Articulation and Lip-Reading versus Finger and Sign- 
Language. Birmingham, England: Billing Bros. & Whitmore. 
1885. 4to, pp. 4. ; 

Mr. Owen is an English clergyman interested in questions re- 
lating to the instruction of the deaf through his acquaintance 
with adult deaf-mutes among his parishioners. He sets his face 
steadfastly against the growing preference for the oral method 
in England, and warmly advocates the manual method as best 
fitted for a large majority of the deaf. 


SWEET, CAROLINE C. American Asylum Series, No.2. First 
Lessons in English, for the use of the Deaf. Hartford, Conn.: 
Published by the American Asylum. 1885. 16mo, pp. 127. 


The second volume of this series, the first of which was re- 
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viewed by Mr. Denison in the April number of the Annas, (vol. 
Xxx, pp. 164-167,) is brought out with commendable prompt- 
ness, thus offering an additional motive for the introduction of 
the series into our schools. The principles and methods pre- 
sented are the same as in the first number, but new forms of 
language are introduced, beginning where the first volume 
ceased and progressing systematically to a point considerably 
advanced. 


PERIODICALS. La Revue Internationale de l Enseigne- 
ment des Sourds-Muets published its first number in April, 1885. 
It appears monthly, and each number contains at least 24 octavo 
pages. It is published under the patronage of Messrs. Franck, 
Godard, Lacharriére, Pereire, and Peyron. Its editors favor 
the oral method, but contributors are permitted to express their 
own opinions with freedom. The Revue begins its course under 
more favorable auspices than any other recent French periodical 
of the kind, and we trust it will live, as it deserves, a longer 
life than its predecessors. Subscriptions may be addressed 
to Mr. Georges Carré, 112, Boulevard Saint Germain, Paris, 
France. The price is 12 francs a year, or 7 francs for six months. 

La Revue Bibliographique Internationale de ? Education 
des Sourds-Muets et des Sciences qui s’y rattachent is published 
every other month under the direction of Mr. A. Bélanger, pro- 
fessor in the National Institution at Paris, with the co-operation 
of Dr. Alings, of Groningen, Mr. Denis and Dr. Rattel, of Paris, 
Mr. Van Praagh, of London, and Mr. Villabrille, of Madrid. It 
reports all works relating to deaf-mute education and kindred 
topics, reviews such as it deems suitable, and gives other desir- 
able bibliographical information. The first number was pub- 
lished in June, 1885. The price for France is 3 francs a year ; 
for foreign countries, 34 francs. All communications may be 
addressed to Mr. Bélanger, 9, rue des Feuillantines, Paris, 
France. 


The Silent Nation is a paper for the deaf, especially those liv- 
ing in Canada, appearing semi-monthly, edited and published by 
Mr. Norman V. Lewis, 147 Sydenham street, Toronto; price 
$1.00 a year. It is neatly printed and discreetly edited. We 
commend particularly the editor’s determination “not to allow 
his columns to be used for the purpose of slandering or making 
remarks intended to injure anybody.” 
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REPORTS OF SCHOOLS, 1885. Association for Oral Instruction, 
(London, England,) Deseret, (Salt Lake City, Utah,) Gerlachs- 
heim, (Baden, Germany,) Vadstena, (Sweden ) 


The Vadstena Report is especially valuable, containing the 
Proceedings of the Convention of Teachers of Abnormal 


Schools held in Christiania in July, 1884. 
E. A. F. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama Institution.—Mrs. J. H. Johnson has resigned the 
position of matron, and has taken a class. Miss M. B. C. Brown, 
of Philadelphia, has been engaged to teach an articulation 
class, such a class having been established by law. 


American Asylum.—Miss Mary Allen, of Chester, Penn., has 
been appointed to the vacant position in the articulation depart- 
ment which was temporarily supplied last spring and summer 
by Miss Susie Allen, of Lowell, Mass. Mr. S. T. Walker has 
resigned his position of teacher, and accepted the superinten- 
dency of the Kansas Institution. 


Arkansas Institute.—Mr. J.C Littlepage is succeeded as 
superintendent by Mr. F. D. Clarke, M. A., late of the New York 
Institution. 

Bordeaux Institution.—Mr. Gustave Huriot, director of the 
National Institution at Bordeaux, France, died on the 17th of 
April last. In early life he was engaged in journalism, and the 
freedom of his criticisms upon the Empire in the Courrier Fran- 
eais led to his imprisonment for several months. After the fall 
of the Empire he filled several important posts under the Gov- 
ernment, and from 1879 until his death was at the head of the 
Bordeaux Institution. He had not the advantage of early train- 
ing as a teacher of the deaf, and never mastered the details of 
the work, but contented himself with a knowledge of the general 
principles of deaf-mute instruction, a hearty support of the corps 
of teachers, and the administrative duties of his office. He was 
a zealous adherent of the oral method, which was introduced 
into the Bordeaux Institution before the Milan Convention. 

Buenos Ayres Institution.—An Institution has been opened 
at Buenos Ayres under the auspices of the Government of the 
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Argentine Republic during the present year, and the Abbé Ba- 
lestra, of Coma, Italy, “the knight-errant of Za Parole,” as he 
was called at the Milan Convention, has been appointed direc- 
tor. He takes with him as assistants three young teachers of 
the Bologna Institution. 


Iowa Institution.—Miss Christie goes to the Wisconsin 
School as teacher, and Miss Gorman takes her place. 

Extensive improvements have been made in the grounds and 
buildings The School has been removed into a new house 
erected solely for the purpose, and the main building has been 
refitted so as to give plenty of commodious living rooms. 


Kansas Institution.—Mr. Turton, superintendent, Mrs. Tur- 
ton, Miss Woodmas, and Mr. Chase, teachers, have retired, and 
are succeeded by Mr. S. T. Walker, late of the American Asylum, 
superintendent, and Mr. E. P. Gale, recently at the American 
Asylum, Miss Addie McClure, daughter of Mr. J. A. McClure, 
of the Nebraska Institute, and Miss Jessie Eggleston, of Olathe, 
Kans., a lady of several years’ experience in public schools and 
as teacher of drawing and painting. Two other new teachers 
will soon be engaged. Mr. F. R. Lanter, steward, and Mis. Mary 
E. Bowles, matron, have re-entered the Institution, taking the 
places they formerly filled. 

Kendall School.—The Primary Department of the Columbia 
Institution has received the name of “ Kendall School,” in mem- 
ory of the Hon. Amos Kendall, through whose instrumentality 
it was established. The new name appears in terra-cotta letters 
over the entrance to the admirable building, now nearly com- 
pleted, which is to be used exclusively for school purposes. 


Mackay Institution.—Miss E. Hepburn, who won the super- 
intendent’s gold medal at the June examinations of the Normal 
School, takes Miss Edith Terrill’s place in the Scholastic Depart- 
ment. 

A new library has been established. 


Missouri Institution.—Miss Mary Harris has been elected 
tedcher in the place of Miss Mollie Hughes, resigned. 

Miss Eliza Reed, teacher of articulation, has been granted four 
months’ leave of absence on account of her health. 
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Mr. David C. McCue and Miss Ida Wheeler, teachers, were 
married on the 26th of August last. This is the sixth instance 
of marriage between teachers of this Institution. 
The Edison incandescent electric light has been introduced, 
and gives great satisfaction. An iron fire-escape stairway has 
been erected. 


Nebraska Institute.—At the last commencement of the Iowa 
State University the honorary degree of M. A. was conferred upon 
Mr. J. A. Gillespie, superintendent. 

New Jersey School.—Mr. R. B. Lloyd resigned the position of 
teacher at the close of the last school year. Miss Virginia A. 
Bunting, a hearing young lady without previous experience in 
teaching, has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 

New York Institution.—Mr. F. D. Clarke and Mrs. B. R. 
Carroll have resigned their positions as teachers, Mr. Clarke to 
become superintendent of the Arkansas Institute. They are 
succeeded by Mr. W. H. Bishop, a graduate of Yale College, 
the author of “ Detmold,” “The House of a Merchant Prince,” 
etc., and Mr. W. B. Peet, the oldest son of Dr. I. L. Peet. Mr. 
Bishop, who is appointed instructor of the High Class, elects 
to teach only four hours daily. The choice of Mr. Peet affords, 
we believe, the first instance in this country of the entrance 
into the profession of one of the third generation in direct 
descent. 

North Carolina Institution.—Mr. J. E. Ray is succeeded as 
teacher by Mr. E. M. Goodwin, of Kinston, N. C. 


Ohio Institution.—Six new teachers have been appointed re- 
cently to fill vacancies that have occurred during the past year. 
They are Messrs. J. C. Graham, A. C. Roberts, C. C. Wentz, and 
A. U. Downing, Mrs. Ella Zell, and Miss Nina Lesquereux. Those 
who have lately retired are Miss Eva Smith, (married,) Miss Shrom 
and Miss Rose, teaching in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
and Miss Byers, who left on account of her health. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—At the close of the last term the 
Rev. J. H. Pettingell, Mrs. Anna F. Snider, Miss Laura Nelson, 
Mrs. E. M. C. Harvey, and Miss S. C. Morrison resigned their 
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positions as teachers. Their positions have been filled by the 
appointment of Miss Mary E. Smith, formerly connected with 
the Western Pennsylvania Institution, Miss Anna Currey, late 
of the Michigan Institution, Miss Kate Landis, of Philadelphia, 
Miss Kate Baldwin, of Wellsboro, Pa., and Miss Maud Griffith, 
of Haddonfield, N. J. 

Alterations and repairs of the buildings of the Branch for 
Oral Instruction have necessitated the opening of that depart- 
ment as a day school till October 1st, when a greatly increased 
number of boarders will be admitted. 

The Institution has sustained a great loss in the death of its 
time-honored Secretary, James J. Barclay, Esq., who quietly 
passed away on the morning of Sunday, August 16th, 1885. 
Mr. Barclay’s ninety-first birthday was celebrated at the Insti- 
tution on the 15th of January last. 

Pennsylvania (Scranton) Oral School.—A bill for the sup- 
port of the School passed the last session of the legislature, but 
it was vetoed by the Governor. The School will be conducted 
as heretofore. 


St. Louis Private School.—Two patrons of Miss McCowen’s 
Voice and Hearing School at Englewood, Ill., have organized a 
similar school in St. Louis. Miss Sue McCowen takes charge 
of it. It opened Sept. 7, 1885, with six pupils, in the building 
of Foster’s Academy. 

Tennessee School.—Miss Kate R. Ogden, teacher of articu- 
lation, has resigned ; and Miss Helen mange, of Philadelphia, 
has been selected to fill the vacancy. 

During the summer, water has been introduced into the build- 
ing and grounds, a bath-room built for the boys, a new porch 
built on the boys’ wing, and the one on the girls’ wing repaired ; 
besides the repainting and overhauling of the school-room 
building. It is hoped the buildings will be heated by steam 
before cold weather comes, the necessary funds having been al- 
ready appropriated. A purchase of property has been made 
for the Colored Department. The tract contained 27 acres of 
land, together with buildings which will be ample, with small 
additions, for years to come. 


Texas Asylum.—Mr. R. H. Kinney, principal of the school, 
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and Miss Luella Kinney, Mr. P. W. Downing, and Mr. A. E. 
Lister, teachers, are succeeded by Mr. J. W. Blattner, principal, 
and Miss Emma Shapard. Miss Ora Wright, and Mr. C. W. 
Simpson, teachers. Miss Wright teaches articulation. 

Mr. A. E Lister, an energetic and faithful teacher, died on 
the 3d of July last. 


Voice and Hearing School, (Englewood, Ill.) —Miss McCot- 
ter, who taught here last year, has taken charge of a private pu- 
pil in Iowa. 

During the summer a new furnace has been put in; hard- 
wood floors laid in school-rooms, hall, and dining-room, and a 
number of new instruments purchased to aid in developing 
hearing. 

West Virginia Institution.—Mrs. Leida Campbell, of Charles- 
ton, West Va., has been appointed to the office of governess, to 
succeed Mrs. 8. E. Caruthers, resigned. It is expected that an 
experienced teacher in articulation will be added in October. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Dr. MaclIntire retired 
from the principalship at the close of the last term on account 
of his failing health. He has been engaged in deaf-mute instruc- 
tion, first as teacher in the Ohio Institution and afterwards as 
principal of the Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, and Western 
Pennsylvania Institutions, for nearly half a century. His chief 
work was in the Indiana Institution, which, under his long and 
able administration, rose to a high state of efficiency and success. 

The Rev. Dr. J. G. Brown, president of the Board of Trustees, 
is now acting as principal. Mr. J. H. Brown, late of the Ontario 
Institution, has been appointed teacher of the High Class. Va- 
cancies in the corps of teachers have been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Miss Shrom, Miss Rose, and Miss Chapin, of Ohio, and 
Miss Orr, of Virginia. 

Pipes are laid for the introduction of natural gas, and it is 
expected that the new fuel will be used under the boilers and 
heaters during the coming winter. 


Wisconsin School.-—At the close of the last term Mr. F. E. 
Clippinger resigned the position of teacher to take up the prac- 
tice of law at Omaha, Neb. Miss Allie I. Hobart has resumed 
her former relations as teacher at the Wisconsin School for the 
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Blind, at Janesville, and Miss Mary Griffin has accepted a posi- 
tion as teacher of articulation in the Minnesota School. To fill 
the vacancies thus occasioned, Mr. B. T. Bensted, of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, who has taught in London three years and in Edin- 
burgh seven years, has been appointed; Miss Alice E. Turley, 
of Jacksonville, Ill. resumes her former position here, and 
Miss Alice M. Christie, formerly of the Iowa Institution, has 
transferred her labor to this School. The matron’s duties, 
which Mrs. Swiler discharged last year, have been taken up by 
Miss Sarah D. Gibson, with Miss Annie M. Gray as assistant. 


Yorkshire, England, Institution.—Auricular instruction for 
the semi-deaf has been introduced, with gratifying results. 

The Misses Alderson, of Tuckhill, last year gave £400 for the 
apprenticing of graduates in country homes. on condition that a 
like amount be subscribed by the public within twelve months. 
The amount required has been subscribed, and the whole £800 


have been invested, the interest to be applied as proposed. 
E. A. F. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Civil Service Requirements.—At the Convention of the 
Empire State Association of Deaf-Mutes held at Albany, N. Y., 
in August last, it was said that the conditions of application for 
admission to the civil service of the United States debarred deaf- 
mutes from the privilege of competing, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to call the attention of the Civil Service Commission to 
the subject. We were surprised at this statement, as we knew 
that several graduates of the College at Washington had been 
admitted, without objection, to the examinations, and had re- 
ceived appointments in the civil service. We accordingly wrote 
to the Commissioners for further information, and received the 
following reply : 

U. 8. Crviz Service Commission, 
Wasuineton, D. C., Sept. 11, 1885. 
Dear Sir: In reply to yours of Sept. 7th I have the honor to inform 
you that there is no provision in the Civil Service Act or Rules which for- 
bids the employment of deaf-mutes. Several have taken the examination 
under the Civil Service Rules, and at least two have been appointed, and 
are probably now in the service. The only action taken by the Commis- 
sion is to require the statement in the application paper of the defect, as 
you will see by the enclosed copy of such paper. Their names, when 
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reached, are added to the certification of four other persons, and con- 
tinue to be added till they have received all the certifications allowed any 


other applicants. 
Very respectfully, R. D. GRAHAM, 


Secretary. 

In the application paper enclosed by Mr. Graham we find only 
one paragraph that could have given rise to the misapprehension 
of the members of the Convention. That is No. 16, (4,) which 
reads: “TI have no defect of sight, hearing, speech, or limb. [If 
the fact be otherwise, state the defect and its extent.]” Perhaps 
this paragraph might have been more clearly and happily ex- 
pressed, but its intention, as explained by Mr. Graham and acted 
upon by the Commission, was not to exclude the deaf and others 
who might be capable from competing, but merely to require that 
if any defect of hearing, etc., existed, the fact should be stated in 
the application. Such a requirement is certainly reasonable and 
proper, since there are some positions for which a deaf person, 
for instance, is better fitted than for others, and the appointing 
powers ought to know all the circumstances of every case, in 
order that they may be enabled to make such assignment of 
duties among successful candidates as will result in the most 
efficient service for the Government. So far from the knowledge 
of an applicant’s deafness being a bar to his appointment, after 
he has passed the required examinatious, it would probably in 
some cases, other things being equal, give him the preference 
over his hearing competitor ; for sympathy with misfortune is a 
motive that has force even with Government officials, and it is 
well known in the Departments at Washington that some of the 
deaf-mute clerks there employed are among the most efficient 
and most highly valued of the public servants. In view of the 
fact that the Civil Service Commissioners do not interpret the 
paragraph above quoted as excluding deaf persons from com- 
petition, but admit them to examination and give them the same 
opportunity for appointment as others, we think our deaf friends 
have no just ground of complaint. Itshould rather be an occa- 
sion for congratulation that, appointments in the civil service 
being now determined by merit and not by party service, the 
deaf are allowed to compete for them upon fair and equal terms 
with their hearing brethren. 


English College of Teachers.—The first meeting of the “ Col- 
lege of Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb” (see the Annals, xxx, 
173 and 236) was held July 4, 1885, at the City and Guilds In- 
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stitute, South Kensington, London. Dr. John Stainer, brother 
of the Rev. Wm. Stainer, was elected president, and Mr. Elliott, 
of Margate, treasurer and registrar. Diplomas were conferred 
on forty persons, including the examiners themselves and other 
teachers of experience, and graduates of the existing training 
schools, as well as those candidates who had recently been ex- 
amined by the College examiners. Among those who received 
diplomas was Mr. William Neill, head-master of the Institution 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, the oldest English teacher now living. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Dr. Stainer, Mr. Elliott, the Rev. Mr. 
Stainer, Mr. Sleight, Mr. Howard, Dr. Buxton, and others. The 
scheme of examination was approved, and the examiners were 
reappointed. Mr. Stainer announced that he had £100 on hand 
to be expended in the formation of a central library for the Col- 
lege. 

The effect of these examinations must unquestionably be to 
raise the standard of the profession of deaf-mute instruction in 
Great Britain, while they render a direct service to govern- 
ing boards in furnishing them with a criterion by which to judge 
of the fitness of applicants for appointment as teachers. 


Day-Schools in Wisconsin.—The bill providing for the es- 
tablishment of day-schools in Wisconsin to be aided by the State, 
of which mention was made in the last April number of the 
Annals, (vol. xxx, page 173,) passed the legislature, and we are 
informed that a day-school has been organized in Milwaukie, un 
der the provisions of the new law. We have not yet received 
exact information concerning this school, but suppose it takes 
the place of the one formerly carried on under the auspices of 
the Phonological Institute. 

Home for Aged and Infirm Deuf-Mutes.—Miss Jane Mid- 
dleton, who has acted as matron of the Home since its estab- 
lishment in 1872, died on the 30th of July last, in the 67th year 
of her age. She gave her services to the Home without com- 
pensation, and also the use of her household furniture. The Rev. 
Dr. Thos. Gallaudet, at her funeral, spoke of her as one of the 
most devoted, self-sacrificing women he had ever known. “In 
her life and character she was a striking example of entire con- 
secration to the Master’s work. During her whole life, of nearly 
sixty-seven years, she strove to make others happy. As the first 
matron of the Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes she was 
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constant in her devotion to the inmates, being oftentimes de- 
prived of the rest which nature craved. But her sympathetic 
heart could not be confined within this Home. She visited the 


almshouses, hospitals, and prisons from time to time, and com- 
forted many a desponding spirit It was a privilege to have 
known her.” 

Conventions of the Deaf.—Four conventions of the deaf 
have been held during the past summer, all of them conducted 
in a manner that would be creditable to similar gatherings of 
hearing persons, and all evidently occasions of pleasure and 
profit to those present. 

The First Reunion of the Graduates of the Minnesota School 
was held at the Minnesota School July 1-3, 1885. The mem- 
bers, about sixty of whom were present, were the guests of the 
Institution. Mr. J. L. Smith was elected president. Addresses 
were made by Mr. J. L. Noyes, the Hon. R. A. Mott, Messrs. 
J. L. Smith, A. W. Mann, O. Hanson, A. R. Spear, and others. 

The Tenth Biennial Convention of the Empire State Asso- 
ciation was held at Albany, N. Y., Aug. 26 and 27, 1885. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Dr. I. L. Peet, the Hon. Erastus 
Brooks, the Rev. Dr. Thos. Gallaudet, Messrs. E. H. Currier, 
J. J. Siegman, T. F. Fox, W. G. Jones, J. M. Koehler, and 
others. Resolutions were adopted calling the attention of the 
Civil Service Commission to the supposed unjust discrimination 
against deaf persons in the conditions of admission to tke civil 
service of the United States, upon which we have commented 
above. It was voted to raise $1,500 as the contribution of 
New York deaf-mutes to the Washington statue of Dr. T. H. 
Gallaudet, the founder of deaf-mute instruction in America, and 
to complete the subscription for the bust of Dr. H. P. Peet to 
be placed in the New York Institution. Mr. E. A. Hodgson 
was elected president of the Association for the next two years. 

The Sixth Triennial Convention of the Ohio Alumni Associa- 
tion was held at the Ohio Institution August 26-28, 1885. The 
attendance numbered 230 persons, all of whom were entertained 
at the Institution. Addresses were made by Mr Amasa Pratt, 
the Rev. Dr. F. J. Clere, the Rev. A. W. Mann, Messrs. Edward 
Scott, R. P. McGregor, and others. One hundred dollars were 
subscribed to the Gallaudet Statue Fund. A portrait of Rev. 
J. A. Cary, the second superintendent of the Institution, was 
presented to the Institution and unveiled, and it was voted to 
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present, at the next convention, portraits of the late Rev. Collins 
Stone, superintendent from 1852 to 1863, and of Samuel W. 
Flenniken, the first pupil. Mr. Robert Patterson was elected 
president for the next three years. 

The Convention of the Maine Mission was held at Waterville, 
Me., Aug. 28-30, 1885. About forty members were present. 
Mr. George W. Wakefield was re-elected president. Addresses 
were made by the Rev. Samuel Rowe, Mr. Job Williams, Mr. 
T. L. Brown, and others. 


Frrata.—In vol. xv of the Annals, page 118, line 18, and in 
vol. xxx, page 157, lines 6 and 9, for “ Lurber ” read “ Surber.” 
KE. A. F. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Miss Emma Garrett will continue to give a portion of her time to the 
training of persons for Articulation work, as the demand for articulation 
teachers is increasing. 

Applicants must possess a correct ear and furnish reference as to their 
English education. 

Miss Garrett’s students are working for the deaf in schools, families, and 
institutions, as follows: One as principal of a private school at 1301 Arch 
street, Philadelphia; two as private teachers in Philadelphia; one in the 
American Asylum for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn.; one as private teacher in 
Wilmington, Del.; two in the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; two in the Virginia Institution ; one in the Tennessee School for 
the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn.; six in the Oral Branch of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb—one of them as “ special articulation 
teacher”; one in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; 
and the principal of the West Virginia Institution, Romney, W. Va., writes 
that one will doubtless be appointed there in October. 

Address Miss Emma Garrett, Principal Pennsylvania Oral School for 
Deaf-Mutes, Scranton, Pa. 

Tue Orecon Scuoon desires immediately the services of a hearing lady 
teacher familiar with the sign-language. Salary for the first year from 
$350 to $450, according to qualifications, with room and board. The 
school term covers eight months, from September 1 to April 30. Some 
reduction from the usual railway fares from Chicago to Salem can be ob- 
tained. Apply, with recommendations, to P. S. Knight, Superintendent 
Oregon School for Deaf-Mutes, Salem, Oregon. 
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